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Two-Way Traffic 


HREE episodes have lately underlined the stresses 
and strains of alliance. The Russian people, before 

the Allicd descent upon Africa, were calling impatiently 
on Britain for a Second Front. Some people in the United 
States (as described by a Special Representative on page 
762) are calling rather sternly for a statement of 
Britain’s colonial aims. And, in recent weeks, the British 
people themselves have been calling on the American 
Government, after the deal with Darlan, to make plain 
the objectives of its foreign policy. This cross-questioning 
is natural and healthy. It is useful as well as human that, 
say, a question from America about the future of the 
British Empire should be answered by one from Britain 
about the future of American tariffs. Only if the process 
is made part of campaigns to serve the interests of par- 
ticular individuals or groups does it offer danger. It is the 
only means by which great and different nations in 
alliance can arrive at a common understanding. Nor is it 
a reproach to Britain that the demand for a statement of 
British war aims should be made a plank in progressive 
platforms in the United States. A great and unequalled 
opportunity now confronts this country. When Mr Willkie 
asks for a definite programme to better and free the 
British colonies, he is pushing against a door which is 
already ajar ; he is not asking for the reversal of British 
colonial policy, but for its hastening along the unique 
path which it has already set for itself. Nor is the chance 
less at home, where it is aptly symbolised by the 





Beveridge Report, with all its implications. Only in a 
country so compact, so well-knit, so united, so developed 
and so civilised as Britain is it practical to look for an 
immediate programme to realise in the measurable future 
social security, full employment and economic expansion, 
deliberately contrived. There is no reason to look askance 
at the expectations which are placed in this country on 
both sides of the Atlantic. The doubt is rather about the 
capacity of Britain’s rulers to take the chance. 

The questioning is not one-way. A strange series of 
events has unexpectedly brought forward Darlan as an 
ally and the representative of re-belligerent France. 
Just as the British Empire appears to trouble the 
Americans, so has this odd turn in American diplomacy 
troubled people here. All the arguments from military 
expediency are recognised, but a number of queries have 
inevitably been raised. Was the association the result 
of a policy which had been carefully laid ever since 
Admiral Leahy left his ambassadorial post in Vichy and 
became Chief of Staff to the American President last 
June? If so, where were its limits? Did it possibly 
involve a programme of bargains with reactionary elements 
elsewhere in Europe? Or was this just a situation which 
had grown unplanned from the very understandable 
determination of the American commanders to set military 
necessity above all other considerations ? These are 
the questions which have been making the east-west 
passage. An encouraging reply has meanwhile come from 
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Darlan himself. At a press conference, under American 
auspices, he has protested that his only aim is to co- 
operate in the defeat of Germany and Italy ; that he has 
no personal ambition ; and that the French people, when 
liberated, will be free to choose their form of government. 
This statement will not end the questioning. It does not 
explain the sweeping claims which Darlan had previously 
made for his power and authority—outside as well as 
inside the territories where French collaboration has been 
so immediately helpful to the Allied venture in Africa. 
Nor does his plea that the Germans had him “by the 
throat” explain the virulence of such attacks on Britain 
as his order of the day to Madagascar last May. The 
adherence at last to the Allied cause of the interned 
French ships at Alexandria is indeed welcome. But was 
it not forecast by a British Admiral on the spot before 
the conversion of Darlan ? And may it not be due to the 
recognition of hard facts, now that the Axis is on the run 
in the Mediterranean, rather than to the magic of Darlan’s 
summons ? More light upon all these happenings, and on 
their implications for the future, will be looked for from 
across the Atlantic. 

There must indeed be answers to all these questions, 
and none need weaken the bonds of alliance. Nor should it 
be forgotten that there are many even more immediate 
problems to be dealt with by the Allies. The future of 
the British Empire and the future of Europe are vitally 
important for the future of the world. But more important 
still is the prospect of victory, which depends crucially 
upon the ability of the United Nations, jointly and 
severally, to make the most productive possible use of all 
their resources for war purposes. The announcement that 
the United States, Britain and Canada have set up a 
Combined Steel Committee to obtain every possible ton 
of steel from existing Allied plant facilities next year is 
timely. Mr. Lyttelton’s announcement to the Commons 
on Wednesday that definite arrangements have been 
reached with the United States for 1943, on a combined 
shipbuilding programme, the use of American ships on 
British account and the firm allocation to Britain of 
American munitions, materials, components and aircraft, 
marks an important advance. The minimum import pro- 
gramme laid down for next year will be assured by these 
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decisions ; and the assistance of American materials and 
equipment will increase the British effort by a third. 

In 1942, the machinery of Anglo-American collabora- 
tion was set up and put in motion. In 1943, it must be 
used to the fuli to bring “ the maximum impact ” against 
the enemy. Arrangements and agreements are not in them- 
selves achievements. Responsibility rests upon each ally 
to make the best and most economical use, in the common 
plan, of its manpower, plant, materials and food. In Britain, 
a committee has been set up by Sir Stafford Cripps to 
survey the use of labour in aircraft factories. In the United 
States, there are still major problems to be solved in the 
economical employment of both manpower and materials, 
and in the division of responsibility and direction between 
Service and civilian chiefs. These are the questions of first 
weight, because upon the practical ability of the United 
Nations to make effective the year-old decision to pool 
their resources for the war depends all else; and the 
process of inter-Allied questioning and mutual criticism 
can still give as much aid in winning the war as it clearly 
has to contribute to winning and keeping the peace. 

It would be very wrong either to write off this two-way 
traffic of questions or to exaggerate the evidence it gives 
of Allied divisions. The state of mind of the American, 
British and Russian peoples is just about what it might 
be expected to be. With all the temptations the Americans 
have to be self-centred and nationalistic, it is remarkable 
how much international-mindedness there is among them; 
with all the temptations they have to treat Britain as a poor 
relation, it is remarkable how much they treat this country 
as a partner. Similarly, with all the temptations the 
suffering people of Russia have to look cynically and 
sceptically at their more fortunate Allies, it is remarkable 
how far they have emerged from their old protective 
isolationism. And, with all the temptations of the British 
people, after their fight alone, to look with some bitter- 
ness and resentment at the doubts cast upon their integrity 
by more belated entrants into the struggle, it is remark- 
able how ready they are to recognise the vast contributions 
which their Allies are making. The concept of the United 
Nations will become more and more real as these ques- 
tions are flung frankly across the oceans—but only if they 
are given answers no less frank. 


The Financial Instrument 


HE days are gone when debates on war finance were 

inquests on the rate of war production as measured 
by the rate of Government expenditure. This fact refiects 
the high degree of mobilisation that has now been achieved. 
Attention has been transferred instead to the financial 
system itself. There is a body of opinion which believes 
that wartime experience has confirmed the charge that 
the present banking structure and methods of public 
finance are inefficient, obstructive and detrimental to the 
common weal. The demand is made for a Royal Com- 
mission to disclose the “ facts” on which a radical recast- 
ing of the system can be based ; for a new Bank Charter 
Act, on the centenary of the first, to put an end to the 
banking “ monopoly ”; and for the clipping of bank profits 
meanwhile by a reduction in the cost of short-term bor- 
rowing by the Treasury. 

These views, which were less evident in Wednesday’s 
debate on war finance than was expected, cannot be 
accepted, not because they are heretical, but because they 
are erroneous. Admittedly, the experience of war 
economy has made plain certain vital truths, formerly 
too little regarded, about the nature and objects of finan- 
cial policy. But, it has in no significant way discredited 
the existing financial instruments. If there have been 
deficiencies, that is, apart from the not inconsiderable falli- 
bility of bankers and civil servants, they have been in the 
aims pursued, not in the machinery employed to pursue 
them. The real discovery of wartime is not that finance 
in itself is humbug, but that finance is only a means 


to an end. The end is the distribution of the nation’s real 
income in such a way as, on the one hand, to secure a 
maximum output of goods and services from the physical 
resources available, and, on the other hand, to ensure a 
minimum of necessities for every individual and family 
in the community. Three years of war needs have forced 
the makers of policy to regard their task in terms of the 
real resources of manpower, plant and materials available, 
and not simply in terms of budgetary ways and means. 
The discovery has been made, as Mr Pethick-Lawrence 
reiterated in Wednesday’s debate, that the rdle of finance 
is merely to make certain, by its influence on the distribu- 
tion of the national income between different claimants, 
that financial considerations are never an obstacle to pro- 
grammes which are physically possible. It is by the use of 
this discovery that the post-war programmes to make the 
most productive use of the nation’s available resources 
can be fashioned. It should be possible to work out from 
statistical knowledge of the real national income, and its 
optimum distribution between investment and consump- 
tion, a policy for full employment ; and it should be 
impossible to repeat the disaster of seventeen years ago, 
when, by the return to the gold standard at a conventional 
parity for purely financial reasons, resources of men and 
machinery were deliberately thrown out of employment, 
and the real national wealth was correspondingly curtailed. 
In other words, the basic truth which has of necessity 
been recognised in wartime conditions is that a nation’s 
wealth consists, not in its monetary means or financial 
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devices, but in its real possessions of manpower, 
machinery, materials and technical skill. 

Nevertheless, the discovery that finance is an instrument 
and not an arbiter, a servant and not a master, does not 
mean that finance is unimportant. The crucial point 
which war more than any other experience underlines is 
that the multiplication of money is not the multiplication 
of goods. Except when there is a considerable proportion 
of real resources already idle, the inflationary way is 


always wrong. In wartime or in peacetime, inflation is, . 


above all, the way not to distribute a nation’s real 
resources. The consequences of an inflationary scramble 
for goods and services, with prices and incomes in a cease- 
less mutual pursuit, are always unfair, indiscriminate and 
inefficient. This is fully realised in wartime, when the 
two tasks of reserving resources for planned war produc- 
tion and of guaranteeing to every citizen a minimum sup- 
ply of necessities are paramount. With the addition of 
physical controls upon the distribution of resources, by 
means of raw materials priorities and allocations and the 
rationing of foodstuffs and clothing, the orthodox methods 
and institutions of British finance, for all their creaking at 
times, have secured a signal triumph during the war in 
warding off inflation. This was generally recognised in the 
Commons on Wednesday. But the struggle is not over. Any 
further appreciable expansion in earnings might still give 
rise, not to the galloping inflation of classical theory and 
historical experience, but perhaps to a sufficiently strenu- 
ous pressure on costs and prices to upset the equilibrium 
which so far has been preserved. Moreover, the war will 
end, maybe quite suddenly. There will be a vast pent-up 
demand for goods, and a large volume of postponed pur- 
chasing power in the shape of savings, post-war credits 
and gratuities. If it is possible to maintain the controls on 
physical consumption which have been maintained during 
the war, the danger of inflationary developments will 
be minimised. But there will be a strong psychological 
revulsion from the wartime regimentation of consumption, 
both on the part of industry and the public ; and there is 
everything to be said for lessening the prospective danger 
of post-war inflation by the utmost possible restraint upon 
the indiscriminate piling up of monetary claims—to be pre- 
sented just when the néeds of reconstruction will require 
the same kind of priorities in the use of resources as war 
economy. Moreover, a wartime policy, which can build 
up income levels with impunity because of wartime con- 
trols, may pay too little heed to the commercial dangers 
of an inflated structure of costs and prices in world com- 


petition when the war is over. So far, the story has: 


been one of success; but this is no reason for ignoring the 
risks that may be run in the post-war. future. 

The way is open for the use of financial means to 
assist in the task of securing the most productive use of 
the nation’s resources. This is the lesson of war economics, 
and not any demonstration that banking is an obstructive 
monopoly maintained by private vested interests, a charge 
which is sufficiently denied by the fact that, throughout 
the banking system, it is the Government and not the 
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bankers which has the power to call the tune. The attack 
on the cost of short-term borrowing, even though the 
gross cost to the taxpayer of borrowing a given sum in 
this war has been, as Sir Kingsley Wood pointed out 
on Wednesday, only a third of what it was in the last 
war, is an example of this belief. The argument is that 
Bank rate was at the present level of 2 per cent for some 
seven years before the outbreak of war, and was for 
part of that period at any rate accompanied by short-loan 
and discount rates of about half the present figures. Why, 
it is asked, should the Treasury be forced to pay twice the 
rates it paid before the war for its floating debt borrow- 
ing? It is pointed out that the level of short-loan rates 
and, therefore, of discount rates, is dictated among the 
banks. “I spy monopoly” is the conclusion. Actually, 
the conclusion is wrong. In the first place, the present 
agreed rates have the consent of both the Treasury and 
the Bank of England, though this may not be sufficient 
reason for accepting them. The real point is that the 
question of what are the proper and reasonable rates for 
the Government to pay on floating debt borrowing 
should be discussed, not in relation to the status 
of the banks, but as part of the general problem 
of the structure of interest rates. In the course of 
three years, the present structure has settled down and 


. acquired a ‘cohesion. The range of interest rates, from the 


+ per cent on bank deposit accounts to the 1 per cent 
on money market loans, the 1 1/32 per cent on Treasury 
bills, the 1% per cent on six months Treasury deposit 
receipts, the 24 per cent on Post Office Savings accounts 
and medium term Government loans and the 3 per cent 
on longer term loans, suggests no lack of balance of a dis- 
proportionate height in the case of the shorter rates. Here 
is the nicely aligned structure of the Three Per Cent War; 
and it would be difficult to tamper with it at one point 
without making drastic changes elsewhere. If, for 
example, the critics had their way, and the bill rate 
came down to } per cent, with % per cent as the TDR 
rate, the banks would inevitably have to cut deposit rates ; 
and the result would be a rush of funds from the banks 
to the Post Office Savings Banks, a movement which 
would leave the Government out of pocket. If this, in 
turn, were countered by reducing the Savings banks rates, 
there would be a movement of funds into the even more 
expensive National Savings Certificates. 


It is on these lines that this and similar problems must 
be judged. They are again and again misjudged because 
they are thought of in terms of vested interests and not 
in terms of financial facts. Bankers have sometimes been, 
and still are, as foolish and shortsighted and hidebound as 
most. So have some Treasury officials. This affords no 
ground for the present root-and-branch campaign, for the 
whole field of finance, including the volume of credit, is 
already under effective public control. The critics are right 
when they argue that there must be no return to the 
financial “ dictatorship” of the old days when narrow 
and short-sighted views of finance impeded the full use 
of national resources. But they are wrong to suppose 
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that these impediments arose from the character of 
Britain’s financial institutions. In fact, they arise from 
wrongheadedness, from a wrong attitude and a wrong 
policy. If the lessons of the war are properly read, the right 
policy and the right attitude should be forthcoming after 
the war. Finance will be regarded as an important means 
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to a still more important end—the full employment of 
Britain’s resources. And, by international agreement on 
the problem of post-war exchanges, international finance 
may similarly come to be regarded, and used, as the means 
to a still larger end—the full employment of the physical 
resources of all the world. 


Electors and Elected 


Tt report of the Vivian Committee on Electoral 
Machinery (Cmd. 6408) comes at a time when public 
interest in reconstruction problems is at its height. If 
there is to be a far-reaching programme for social and 
economic reform, people are asking themselves by whom 
and by what means will it be carried out? Is there any 
way of making sure that this time the post-war Parliaments 
and Ministries will be able and willing to translate the 
nation’s wants and needs into constructive action? There 
1s a widespread understanding that the real test of repre- 
sentative government in this country lies just ahead. 


The Vivian Committee was limited by its terms of — 


reference to considering 


whether for effecting the purposes of the present system 

of electoral registration improved methods and machi- 

nery can be devised . . . and to examine the technical 
problems involved in any scheme of redistribution of 

Parliamentary seats by way of preparation for considera- 

tion of the principles on which any scheme should be 

based. 

Its findings are somewhat tentative, though attention is 
drawn to the existence of a great many defects in the 
present electoral machinery. The Committee was asked 
to have special regard “to the circumstances likely to 
obtain in the period following the termination of hostili- 
ties.” It has not ruled out the possibility of a wartime 
election and suggests methods by which such an election 
could be held, if necessary. But it records its emphatic 
disapproval of a wartime election. With this view there 
will be wide agreement. The technical difficulties would 
be enormous ; and whatever view may be taken about 
the present political truce, the undoubtedly unrepresenta- 
tive nature of the current Commons or the character of 
the existing coalition, it must be admitted that to hold a 
general election in the middle of the war would almost 
certainly be hazardous and unprofitable. — 

But the necessity for the speediest possible return to 
democratic politics, and for a fresh Parliament composed 
of competent and representative men and women, remains 
very urgent. The possibility of an election very shortly 
after the war should be regarded as both desirable and 
expedient. The Vivian Committee bases its recommenda- 
tions on the assumption that there will be such an 
election. The administrative difficulties will still be con- 
siderable. Population movements, due to mobilisation, 
industrial transference and evacuation, have been 
abnormal in the last two years. By the end of 1941, the 
number of civilian adults living in different constituencies 
from 1939 was in the order of 5 millions, or roughly 
one-sixth of the electorate. The present electoral register, 
which is based on a qualifying period between two fixed 
dates, is “exceptionally exposed to the disfranchising 
consequences of heavy population movements” ; and in 
its place, the Committee proposes a scheme for “con- 
tinuous registration,” with a two months’ residence quali- 
fication, which would secure that no elector is removed 
from the register of one constituency without being 
previously entered on the register of another. The Com- 
mittee rightly emphasises the importance of enabling 
members of the armed forces to vote. Large numbers ot 
men may still be overseas, and arrangements for them, as 


well as for men of the Merchant Navy, to vote by proxy - 


must be made in advance. 

When it comes to the redistribution of Parliamentary 
seats, the Committee is on more controversial ground. 
The last redistribution took place in 1918. Since then, 
the distribution of population has materially altered, the 


franchise has been extended to women and two decades 
of peace and three years of war have brought about 
changes in the country’s social structure. It is clear that 
the present distribution of seats is not in keeping with the 
requirement laid down by the Speaker in 1917, that 
“each vote recorded shall, as far as possible, command 
an equal share of representation in the House of Com- 
mons.” The report shows that, according to the 1917 
criterion, by 1939, 119 constituencies had ceased to dis- 
charge this function ; 87 no longer justified their existing 
representation, and 32 had so increased as to require 
theirs to be doubled or in some cases trebled or 
quadrupled. By 1941, this disproportion had further 
i , and the 119 had become 164. The position 
seems to be worst in the London area. Thus John Parker 
represents some 168,000 electors in Romford, while Sir 
Percy Harris in South-west Bethnal Green represents only 
27,000. 

In order to correct these anomalies and to guard against 
future maldistribution, the Committee advocates the 
establishment of a permanent Statutory Commission, to 
keep the state of constituericies under regular review. This 
is necessarily a long-term proposal, since a full redistribu- 
tion would have to be based on stable population condi- 
tions, which are not likely to obtain until some time after 
the end of the war. The majority of the Committee there- 
fore favour a partial redistribution on the 1939 basis ; 
but a minority make the reservation that a partial redis- 
tribution might prejudice. full redistribution later. 

While a redistribution of seats may be regarded as a 
necessary prerequisite of securing fair representation, it 
must not be used as an excuse for postponing an election 
as soon after the war as practicable. Quite apart from the 
maldistribution of seats, the present House of Commons 
is singularly unrepresentative. It is old and tired ; it is 
now in its eighth year, and even in 1936 the average age 
of its Members was 50. Most of them were elected to 
prevent a war and not to conduct one or to deal with its 
aftermath. The by-elections have maintained the status 
quo. Of 90 held between October, 1939, and July, 1942, 
Government candidates, mostly of the old sort, were 
returned in all but four. Mr Churchill has appealed for 
the preservation of national unity “in making the peace 
. .. to enable this country to recover from the war and, like 
one great family, to get into its stride again.” The leader 
of the Liberal Party has also asked for the continuation 
of the political truce for perhaps three years after the 
war. But this is surely indefensible. For over ten years, 
not three, the old two-party system upon which the vitality 
and usefulness of Parliamentary politics depend has been 
in abeyance. Large numbers of the electorate have never 
had an opportunity to vote. No one now under the age 
of 28 has ever voted in a general election ; if the war were 
to end in, say, two years’ time, and national unity is 
maintained for another three, it would make the effective 
franchise age 33. 

It is true that there are dangers in an election 
immediately after the war. The dangers of a khaki 
election, like that of 1918, have often been stated. 
But it is inevitable that the first election which this coali- 
tion Government faces should be in some measure 2 
coupon election. The point is that the sooner it takes 
place the sooner a return to the vigour and clarification 
of open party politics can begin. The main issues before 
the electorate at postwar elections will be the peace settle- 
ment and domestic reconstruction. Each party will claim 
responsibility for victory, and each will announce a pro- 
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gramme of social reform. It is significant that already all 
three parties are taking the Beveridge Report to their 
bosom, and it is being said in Westminster that it can be 
seen which Members do not intend to seek re-election from 
their attitude to the report. The bewildered elector, who 
may be voting for the first time, or who has not voted for 
so long that he has forgotten how to, may be asked to 
choose between parties which, as far as he can see, stand 
. identical policies, and there is a danger that the party 
with the most powerful loudspeakers will get his vote. 
All this is true. But the elector will soon learn. And the 
sooner the parties have to plead for his suffrages, the 
sooner the real cleavages of opinion and policy, between 
sectionalism and the common weal, between arid doctrine 
and social realism, between stagnation and enterprise, will 
become evident enough for him to make a proper choice. 

There is no doubt that the average individual has 
become dissatisfied with party politics and has tended to 
pin his faith on outside individuals like, say, Cripps, or 
even Beveridge. The low proportion of electors polling 
at by-elections, and the fact that Independent candidates 
have polled nearly a quarter of all the votes cast for the 
Government, are sufficient evidence. The experts at the 


NOTES OF 


Steel remains the most important single item in the 
modern war chest. The setting up by the United — 
Britain and Canada of a Combined Steel Committee “ 
squeeze every ton of steel” out of the existing plant facili. 
ties of the three countries is an important move in the 
arrangements that have been made in Washington (as 
described in an article on page 754) to integrate the indus- 
trial war effort of the Allies in 1943. In the past 
twelve months, it has not proved easy to balance Allied 
supplies and requirements of ore, scrap, iron and steel. 
The entry of the United States into the war meant a heavy 
reduction in the shipments of American steel to Britain 
upon which the British war production programme 
depended ; and in the United States the process of finding 
ways and means of making the best use for war purposes of 
the steel available has cere complicated and protracted. In 
Britain, the past twelve months has seen a further marked 
improvement in the use of domestic resources; all three 
elements, the output of ore, the collection of scrap and the 
production of iron and steel, have gone up. Correspondingly, 
however, war requirements have mounted, and the position 
is still strained ; it was not the least important part of Mr 
Lyttelton’s vital mission to the United States to find 
out the scale and character of American steel supplies to 
Britain in 1943. In the United States itself, the problem 
is still one of priorities and allocation. The right administra- 
tive technique for securing that steel is applied first and 
foremost to the most essential purposes has proved difficult 
to work out, not only because of the competition for sup- 
plies between war and civilian industries, but also because 
of the competing demands of the war industries themselves. 
To secure a right balance in the flow of steel to the different 
branches of the war programme has proved an obdurate 
task ; it has been admitted, for instance, that, for a period, 
steel went to the making of tanks which could more use- 
fully have been used in the making of ships to carry tanks. 
The solution of these administrative problems, which are 
part and parcel of the wider American problem of securing 
effective central direction over all the war programmes, is a 
necessary condition for the success of the new Committee. 


* * * 


The Committee’s Task 


The Combined Steel Committee is a fact-finding body. 
Its seven members represent the American War Production 
Board, the British Ministry of Production, the Canadian 
Department of Munitions and Supply, and the Anglo- 
American Combined Raw Materials Board and Combined 
Production and Resources Board. Its task is to look at the 
productive capacity and munition-making facilities of the 
United Nations as a single unit; to collect information 
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Conservative Central Office and at Transport House will 
have to work overtime to find ways and means of counter- 
ing this electoral apathy and disgruntlement with party 
machines. Above all, they may be driven to revise their 
methods of selecting candidates. Most of all, good candi- 

dates are needed, for without good candidates there 
cannot be good Members. The two-party system is funda- 
mental to British parliamentary life. It is because of these 
broad groups of men and measures, each ready in turn to 
take up the burden of office, that the King’s Government 
can be carried on. Without them, there would be many 
splinters but no bundles, and the vast task of modern 
administration would fall into arrears. The raison d’étre 
of the great number of MPs is that they belong to one or 
other political party. By the open statement of opposing 
views on crucial questions, frankly stated as they never 
have been for a decade, the citizen’s right to choose both 
policy and policy-makers can be maintained. It is certain 
that, while the partnership of parties evolved in the stress 
of war must continue so long as the nation is in danger, the 
indefinite prolongation of the present unholy alliance 
would not fit in with the maintenance of healthy 
democracy in the British style after the war. 


THE WEEK 


about the production of ore, scrap, iron and steel, and the 
requirements of the various countries ; and so to enable the 
position to be kept under continuous review by the Com- 
bined Production and Resources Board and the Combined 
Raw Materials Board. An important part of its work will 
deal with technical matters. The recent United States Steel 
Mission to this country found marked differences in the 
methods of production and use in operation in the two 
countries ; and it is imperative that the highest standards 
of technique should be made uniform throughout the pooled 
capacity of Allied industry. The task of securing the utmost 
economy in consumption is technical as well as administra- 
tive. The scarcest steels are the highest in grade, and these 
should only be used when it is quite impossible to substi- 
tute the lower grade metal which is more plentiful. The 
United Nations have vastly more materials of nearly every 
sort than Germany, and vastly more productive capacity. 
But it is still possible to claim that, because. of the economy 
forced upon Germany by its straitened circumstances, 
German industry obtains more munitions per ton of 
materials available than the much better endowed Allies. 
One way to win the war quickly is to make this definitely 
untrue; and success in doing so will depend, not merely 
on joint arrangements to collect information, to co-ordinate 
technique and simplify specifications—urgent though 
these tasks undoubtedly are—but also upon the ability of 
the various countries, jointly and severally, to devise direc- 
tive machinery which will be effective in enforcing pro- 
grammes of work and distribution to derive the utmost 
possible quantity of finished munitions from the supplies 
and capacity available. 


* 


Relief for the Freed 


Last week the House of Lords discussed the relief of 
Europe after the war. Rightly, Viscount Cecil insisted on 
four requirements: the accumulation of stocks, the ear- 
marking of transport, the arrangement of finance, and, above 
all, the setting up of a central international authority to 
bring all plans and preparations together. For the Govern- 
ment, Viscount Cranborne admitted that preparations had 
not yet reached this advanced stage. Estimates of their 
requirements have been collected by an Allied committee 
from the various Allied Governments. Consultation is going 
on for the devising of a joint plan of action; and it is ex- 
pected that the various combined war boards, for food, 
materials and shipping, will be important agencies in the 
final scheme. At present, the danger is undoubtedly that 
too much work will be done in parallel and too little in 
concert, Since 1940, when Britain, then fighting alone, 
assumed responsibility for accumulating stores to supply 
freed Europe, the Leith-Ross organisation has been at work 
collecting information, devising ways and means, and ear- 
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marking supplies. Now, with the United States as a bel- 
ligerent, it is plain that the major responsibility for relief and 
rehabilitation will rest upon the resources of that country. 
Governor Lehman has been appointed to direct United 
States relief and rehabilitation in the reoccupied countries, 
and he has joined in the discussions with Allied Govern- 
ments. Meanwhile, the Allied Governments themselves have 
inevitably put this problem first in their concern. Some 
have appreciable financial resources, while others have not. 
The suggestion has been made that those with money should 
use it to buy and earmark supplies for their stricken 
countries. Piecemeal procedure on these lines would be un- 
fortunate. It might well lead to competition, and some 
resentment, between the various Allied Governments, and 
clash with the work of the Leith-Ross and Lehman organi- 
sations. There is only one right principle on which relief 
can be organised—a principle of priorities according to 
need, based upon the prompt supply to every country of 
sufficient food and goods to raise every member of their 
population to at least subsistence level. The Leith-Ross 
organisation has actually worked out a method of determin- 
ing minimum requirements by a system of “ points ration- 
ing,” based on differences in climate, privation and other 
factors. Such a plan could only be applied by a single 
organisation including both the supplying nations and 
the Allied Governments. In the first instance, differences 
in financial status are irrelevant. The need is to apportion 
supplies as and where they are most required; and the 
central feature of the joint plan, which should be produced 
with the utmost promptitude, will be the allocation of ships 
with an overriding priority to carry supplies to the re- 
occupied countries. 


* * * 


The President’s Representative 


President Roosevelt has appointed Mr William Phillips 
as his “ personal representative to serve near the Govern- 
ment of India.” Mr Phillips, who is now serving in London, 
was United States Ambassador in Rome, and ranks high 
among American professional diplomats. His appointment 
to Delhi probably justifies neither the high hopes of Ameri- 
can influence upon the Indian problem which have been 
expressed in some quarters nor the fears which have been 
murmured in others about American interference. For one 
thing, his appointment is not a novelty. Over a year ago, an 
American mission was established in Delhi, and its second 
head, Colonel Louis Johnston, was also the “ personal repre- 
sentative” of the President. Mr Phillips differs from his 
predecessors because of his high diplomatic record and, 
more significantly, because he has been given the “ personal 
rank of Ambassador.” President Roosevelt has straightly 
denied that any plan or proposal for an Indian settlement is 
being conveyed by Mr Phillips. In the circumstances, it 
would be strange if one were. Mr Phillips will have the 
important duty of seeing for himself the facts of the Indian 
situation, and conveying them to his Government. No task 
could be more important. And his appointment can be 
welcomed as evidence of the high importance which Presi- 
dent Roosevelt gives to the Indian question, not only ‘be- 
cause of the frequently ill-informed agitation which is going 
on in the United States, but also because of the significance 
of India’s future for the future of all the United Nations. 


* * * 


French Flux 


Pétain’s reply to the Fiihrer came a month after the 
publication of Hitler’s letter to- him; the long delay is 
an indication of the German pressure which must have 
been brought to bear upon Pétain in the meantime. But 
the reply will hardly satisfy Berlin. True, the letter is 
worded very humbly; Pétain “bows to decisions” and 
speaks of collaboration. But, at the same time, he stresses 
the “ painful repercussions ” of the second German occupa- 
tion, and insists that “collaboration can only bear fruit 
under the authority of a Government enjoying full freedom 
of action.” He reminds Hitler of his most recent promise 
to this effect in a way which almost invites the inference 
that this promise, too, has already been broken. Pétain’s 
main concern is the reconstruction of the French army 
under Rundstedt’s supervision. His persistence in the atti- 
tude of semi-neutral collaboration, hopeless as it is, is too 
obvious to please the Germans. They would prefer an open 
adherence to the Axis on the part of Vichy. Not even Laval, 
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who has violently reiterated his desire for a German victory, 
has gone as far as this. His speech betrayed uneasiness in 
the face of internal opposition. “You have known (he 
said) a Laval who was a legendary parliamentary figure ; 
it is a new Laval that you see before you to-day.” But 
the metamorphosis is somewhat unreal; and the French 
sense of humour will easily detect the familiar parlia- 
mentary intriguer ven when buskined as a French 
Fiihrer, No new political force in French society stands 
behind the “new” Laval. And when Laval thunders that 
“ France cannot rise again if she stays in the mud or if she 
relies on treason or cowardice,” Frenchmen are bound to 
realise that he has drawn Vichy’s portrait perfectly thereby. 
Meanwhile, M Truchu, the Mayor of Paris, has disclosed 
that preparations have been in progress for Pétain’s return 
to the capital. But the much heralded reconstruction of the 
Government, as well as the birth of the Parti Unique, seems 
to have been delayed by internal discord. And the scope 
of the resistance inside France has been reflected by the 
reported arrests of M Deloncle, one of the fascist leaders, 
M Marin, the leader of the old parliamentary Right, and 
M Jouhaux, the head of the old Trade Unions. 


x * * 


Strategy and Politics 


General de Gaulle’s speech last week at a lunch 
arranged by the Anglo-American Press Association of Paris, 
which coincided with the opening of the secret debate on 
Admiral Darlan, was marked by its dignity and restraint. 
The General indulged in no recrimination ; he mentioned 
no personalities, but called upon France and the French 
people as the only possible arbiters in the issue. He. posed 
a number of fundamental questions. Was not this a people’s 
war in which leadership of the people was a more important 
factor than military generalship? Should not strategy be 
directed and inspired by policies consistent with the wishes 
of the masses? Ought not a State to co-ordinate its military 
and political strategy? Was not the utmost unity between 
the Allied nations essential on the moral as well as on the 
material plane? These sentiments accord with statements 
by President Roosevelt, Mr Churchill, Mr Welles, Mr 
Eden and others—and with the declared policy of. the 
Allies as expressed in the Atlantic Charter. General de 
Gaulle cannot be accused of adding to the British Govern- 
ment’s embarrassment in face of the American arrange- 
ment with Darlan. 


* * * 


Beveridge and the Beanstalk 


Sir William Beveridge continues his campaign of 
giant-killing with unabated vigour. Having defined the 
conditions under which the giant Want can be eliminated, 
he is turning his mind more and more to the problems 
involved in the killing of the still greater giant, Idleness. 
In a speech in Manchester last week, he laid down five 
conditions necessary for the fulfilment of Assumption C 
of his report—the maintenance of employment. He re- 
minded his listeners that the figure of 14 million unem- 
ployed, or an average rate of unemployment of Io per cent, 
was regarded as a maximum ; and he expressed confidence 
that unemployment could be kept within narrower limits, 
and unemployment insurance become what it was originally 
intended to be, a temporary benefit to tide over periods 
between two jobs. Unemployment had been virtually 
abolished during the war, and it was unthinkable to return 
to mass unemployment in the future. The corollary of his 
first condition—a national plan for using resources to meet 
needs—is the creation of an Economic General Staff. It 
has proved immensely difficult even to establish an effec- 
tive planning staff for the allocation of resources in war- 
time, and to do so under conditions of peace may be even 
harder. But without such a body, control and knowledge 
of employment and investment will not be possible. Sir 
William’s second condition—fluidity of labour—will also be 
difficult to put into operation. It will require a change of 
attitude on the part of the trade unions, hitherto jealous 
guardians of craft privileges. If a skilled man becomes un- 
employed because there is no longer a demand for the 
product on which he is engaged, he will, if the Beveridge 
plan is applied, undergo a period of training and emerge 
qualified for other work ; he may even have to undertake 
unskilled work. Many craft prejudices have been broken 
down since the war—in particular, the opposition to 
“ dilution ”—but labour will inevitably ask for safeguards 
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on this point. The importance of the third condition— 
planning for exports a$ well as for home needs—was 
emphasised in an article in The Economist last week; it is 
fundamental. The fourth condition—that planning should 
start now and not later—is imperative. And of his final 
condition—determination—Sir William is himself the best 
champion. If the Government can show a tithe of Sir 
William’s energy and resolution anxiety about the future 
will be much lessened. 


x * * 


Cat and Mouse 


The Board of Trade’s new policy for retail trade is in 
operation. The details are given on page 777 of the scheme 
which has been prepared tor giving small retailers a “ fair 
share” of the available supplies of clothing, pottery and 
hollow-ware, The engine has been put in reverse. The 
purpose of the Retail Trade Committee, which has now 
been disbanded, was, in accord with the necessities of war 
economy, to work out ways and means of economising man- 
power and overheads in retail trade and to suggest methods 
of succouring squeezed-out shopkeepers—it actually pro- 
posed compensation from a compulsory levy on all shop- 
keepers. Now the object is different, diametrically so. It 
is to spread retail business as widely as possible in order to 
prevent any shopkeepers from being squeezed out at all. 
‘The reasons for the policy are plain enough. Political oppo- 
sition has been successful. Mr Dalton has been handed a 
brand new banner, the salvation of the small man. But, un- 
fortunately, the new policy will not work. It is a wrong 
policy because it makes the need to economise resources 
for war purposes only a secondary consideration ; and it is 
an impracticable policy because the small shopkeepers will 
be squeezed out just the same, only perhaps somewhat more 
lingeringly—simply because the supplies of goods will not 
be available to keep them all in profitable business. In 
short, it is a cat and mouse policy, and the problem of 
what to do with the small retailer when he is finally 
squeezed out for lack of business remains entirely unsolved. 
It is not only disturbing that Mr Dalton has allowed him- 
self to be so far persuaded from the stern necessities of war 
economy ; it is also disturbing that, in his efforts to provide 
every retailer with the minimum of stock, if not of trade, 
he is running counter to the principles by which a flexible 
system of allocation and rationing has caused demand 
and supply to be matched in each locality. No longer will 
a shopkeeper’s quota’ depend, as it should depend, 
entirely upon the coupons he_has received against 
sales. At present, goods go automatically to the areas 
where they are wanted ard to the shops which the public 
chooses to patronise. Now, apparently, the shopkeeper is 
entitled to a minimum quota whatever his sales have been 
or will be. The effort to safeguard the small shopkeeper may 
be understandable. But this is not the way to do it. 


* * * 


33B 


Dr Edith Summerskill’s prayer that the defence regula- 
tion providing for compulsory treatment in certain cases of 
venereal disease should be annulled was defeated by 245 
votes to 31. The regulation, whose provisions were des- 
cribed in The Economist of November 14th (page 601), 
has been attacked on the two contradictory grounds that 
it does not go far enough and that it goes too far. Holders 
of the first view argue that it will leave untouched the vast 
majority of persons infected, that it will only be applied to 
a handful of women, professional prostitutes or pro- 
miscuous amateurs, and that, like other infectious illnesses, 
venereal disease ought to be compulsorily notifiable. The 
other group of opponents argue that compulsion in any 
form is dangerous, partly because it may drive the disease 
underground, but mainly because it may induce a false sense 
of security. They would rely on propaganda and education 
and on more vigorous voluntary methods—the provision 
of more clinics and so on. Both these groups have reason 
on their side. Regulation 33B will almost certainly only be 
applicable to a comparatively small number of women. But 
it is these—the hard core of irresponsibles, as Lord Dawson 
called them in the House of Lords debate—who are mainly 
responsible for spreading the disease ; the majority of other 
cases come forward for treatment of their own accord. The 
argument that Regulation 33B will induce a sense of security 
has more force. But the Ministry of Health is not relying 
on it alone; education and the extension of facilities for 
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treatment—so far as the wartime shortage of medical staff 
allows—are to continue, and the debate itself provided 
welcome publicity for the whole subject. The advantage 
of the regulation is that it will enable action to the taken 
quickly. If the merits and drawbacks of compulsory notifi- 
cation are to be fought out, much time will be lost. 


* * x 


Coal Threat Again 


It is evident now that the danger of a serious coal 
crisis has not been wholly averted by the Government’s 
measures since early summer, The details of recent produc- 
tion are given on page 778. Production in the four weeks 
which ended on November 28th was no bigger than pro- 
duction in the previous four weeks, and it was appreciably 
less than production in the correspondng period last year. 
In normal times, output increases considerably during these 
later months of the year. Now, it is stagnant, at best, in 
spite of additions to the labour force, better wages and an 
output bonus ; and it is stagnant at a level which is still 
too low to provide a safe reserve for the coming months. 
Not a winter has passed since the war started without more 
or less grave difficulties in the supply of coal. This winter 
there is not even the vestige of an excuse. The problem 
was at long last brought to a head in May and June. A 
comprehensive scheme for rationing and a plan for raising 
output were produced in response to justifiably violent 
criticism. Then rationing was abandoned ; and it appears 
that the plan means very much less than it seemed at the 
time. Its basis was a radical reorganisation of the industry 
to concentrate its resources on the most productive pits 
and seams with the use of the most efficient technical 
methods. It was recognised that this reorganisation could 
not show large effects until next year. But the position now 
appears to be that while the various stop-gap measures, 
mainly on the side of economies in consumption, have 
barely succeeded in arresting the tide of decline, reorgani- 
sation is much more a phrase than a programme. This 
week, the Ministry of Fuel and Power at length announced 
the names of the National Coal Board, representing pro- 
ducers, distributors and consumers, which is to supervise 
production, efficiency, labour supply, training and welfare 
under the Plan. Regional controllers were, of course, appoin- 
ted some considerable time ago, though what they are 
doing in the way of reorganisation no one knows, Perhaps 
at this eleventh hour, a real effort is to be made. But, from 
the signs available to the lay observer, it seems likely 
that the haggling which has gone on with the industry’s 
organised interests, both on the labour and the employing 
side, has made the regional plan, which had great promise, 
little more than a process of small-scale tinkering. It may 
be that the people responsible for this pusillanimous 
approach to a problem which touches the heart of the 
war effort may be saved from the full consequences of their 
reluctance to act decisively by an exceptionally mild wipter. 
But whatever the weather, the problem will remain ; and if 
the weather is bad, the Government and the industry will 
be judged by the poverty of their results. 


* * * 


Anti-Submarine Warfare 


The Prime Minister has given the names of the mem- 
bers of the Cabinet Committee set up to deal with the 
U-boat menace. A Battle of the Atlantic Committee was 
formed in February, 1941, and the establishment of this 
new Committee, which is a reconstruction of the earlier 


THE REFORM OF ACCOUNTS 


The recent series of articles in The Economist on the 
Reform of Company Accounts has aroused con- 


siderable interest; and for the convenience of 
readers these articles have been reprinted in pam- 
phliet form, price6d. Readers are asked to apply 
to The Economist Newspaper, Limited, Bretten- 
ham House, 15, Lancaster Place, London, W.C.2. 
(Telephone No. Temple Bar 3316.) 
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body, was indicated by General Smuts in his recent broad- 
cast. It includes all the Ministers directly concerned with 
the fighting and supply sides of the task (Production, Air- 
craft Production, Admiralty, Air, War Transport), as well 
as the Chiefs of the Naval and Air Staffs ; and its formation 
is a direct recognition of the importance of the air weapon 
and technical devices in combating the submarine. General 
control and responsibility remains with the Admiralty and 
there is no question of appointing a Commander-in-Chief 
or a special Minister. Mr Churchill, as Minister of Defence, 
is himself Chairman of the Committee, but a great deal 
of the work falls upon Sir Stafford Cripps as Vice-Chair- 
man. When Sir Stafford was originally appointed Minister 
of Aircraft Production, the Prime Minister wrote that “ air- 
craft and radio technique lies at the very heart of our 
affairs.” General Smuts has described the submarine as “the 
greatest danger before us.” The RAF has largely removed 
the air threat to shipping on the western approaches ; and 
Allied building, now phenomenally large, has managed to 
keep ahead of sinkings. But the underwater danger is grow- 
ing, not lessening, simply because the U-boat fleet, already 
ominously large, is increasing in number, in spite of the 
greater number of U-boat sinkings and the bombing of 
submarine yards. There is a school of thought which be- 
lieves that it is no longer possible to rely simply upon 
smothering the menace by sheer weight of escort vessels 
and aircraft—a method which is sure, but slow. They rely 
rather on the new radio and other techniques ; and it is 
for this reason that they are pressing for the creation of a 
Scientific General Staff, on the lines advocated by Professor 
A. V. Hill and others. The layman is in no position to 
judge, though it’ is plain from what has been publicly 
announced, and from the special responsibilities laid upon 
Sir Stafford Cripps (in addition to his heavy duties in the 
sphere of aircraft production), that the new techniques of 
detection and destruction are not being ignored. It may be 
that their development in use is not so speedy and effective 
as it might be, because of shortages in equipment and per- 
sonnel, or because of deficiencies in the official outlook. 
On the other hand, all that is possible may be being done. 
At any rate, pressure for the utmost and efficiency 
will not be wasted. The submarine is Hitler’s first and last 
ditch—his only chance, 


Amalgamating the Police 


Mr Morrison has announced his proposals for amal- 
gamating certain police forces under the powers conferred 
on him by the defence regulations made last July. The areas 
affected are Kent, where it is proposed that the nine 
borough forces should be amalgamated with the county 
force ; Surrey, where the borough forces of Guildford and 
Reigate should be amalgamated with the county force ; 
Hampshire, where the Isle of Wight county force and the 
Winchester borough force should be amalgamated with 
Hampshire county force ; Salisbury and Penzance, whose 
borough forces should be amalgamated with the Wiltshire 
and Cornwall county forces respectively; and Sussex, 
where all the county, county borough and borough forces 
should be amalgamated into one force. A final decision 
on these proposals will not be taken until Mr Morrison 
has heard the views of all the authorities concerned, 
but though there may be considerable grumbling and 
protest, it is probable that the amalgamation will go 
through, since the principle was fully debated, and 
eventually endorsed, in Parliament last October. From the 
point of view of the national interest, it is clearly desirable 
that the military authorities should, in a time of emergency, 
have to work with a single co-ordinated police force rather 
than a number of small ones, each of which can only 
operate in its own jurisdiction. In fact, this parochial 
independence has its disadvantages in peacetime as well, 
and it is perhaps significant that the determining factor 
which induced Mr Morrison to take this step was not the 
possibility of invasion, which is no more imminent now 
than at any other time since 1940, but the arrival of “ the 
great American armies,” whose authorities are likely to find 
the present system too complicated for their relations with 
the police to function smoothly. Since the amalgamations 
are taking place under the emergency legislation, they will 
automatically lapse with the end of the war unless new 
legislation is passed ; but if they achieve greater efficiency— 
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which is their object—it seems improbable that the status 
quo will be restored out of deference to local suscepti- 
bilities. The position of the individual policeman under the 
new arrangement is, therefore, of importance. Amalgamation 
with the county force means that in disciplinary matters 
he 1s subject to the complete control of the chief constable, 
instead of, as in the case of borough forces, the watch 
committee. Neither watch committees nor chief constables 
are the most suitable persons to be the disciplinary 
authorities, and Mr Morrison’s proposal to extend the 
right of appeal to the Secretary of State—at present allowed 
to members of county forces in cases of dismissal or en- 
forced resignation—to cover reductions in pay and in rank, 
and to include members of any police force, has much to 
commend it. 


Persian Riots 


Last week’s riots at Teheran were curiously ill-timed. 
Symptomatic, as the disturbances undoubtedly are, of the 
economic dislocation which exists in Persia, as well as of 
the incessant character of Axis propaganda, they took place 
about a week after the signature of the joint Anglo-Ameri- 
can declaration to the Persian Government, which was 
designed to liquidate the bread crisis. The declaration, 
which testifies to the wish of the British and American 
Governments to safeguard the peoples of the Middle East 
from privation even at the most critical stage of the war, 
guarantees that all steps will be taken to make good any 
deficiency in cereals below minimum needs in the period 
ending with the 1943 harvest. It also guarantees that ade- 
quate transport will be placed at the disposal of the Persian 
Government. Responsibility for the efficient distribution 
of foodstuffs throughout the country and for the prevention 


‘of hoarding and black market transactions remains with 


the Persian Government. Whether the economic assistance 
promised by the declaration will actually alleviate the 
chaotic conditions which now prevail depends almost en- 
tirely upon whether the Persian Government under its 
Prime Minister, Qawam es Sultaneh, who took office last 
August, is able to control the growth of corruption and 
hoarding. It is recognised by the Allies that the food. posi- 
tion has been exacerbated by the occupation, despite very 
considerable imports, because of the demands which the 
need to supply Russia has made on the Persian transport 
system. But the position has been very much complicated 
by the inability of successive Persian Governments, despite 
their admitted goodwill, to control the wrecking tactics 
of the illegally elected legislative assembly, the Méajlis, 
bureaucratic and commercial corruption and renewed 
banditry among the tribes. And, inevitably, the attitude 
of the Persian people towards the occupying forces and 
officials will be determined, not by the undoubted Allied 
sympathy and determination to help, but by whether the 
goods, in the shape of food and internal order, are actually 
delivered. 


a x * 


Canadian Conservatives 


The election of Mr John Bracken, Premier of Mani- 
toba, to the leadership of the Canadian Conservative party 
may be an important landmark in the history of the 
Dominion’s political parties. Hitherto party politics in 
Canada were becoming almost as stagnant as in this country. 
The party in power for the last seven years is called 
Liberal ; but part of Mr Mackenzie King’s unexpectedly 
sweeping success in the election of 1940 was due to the 
votes given to his party by Conservatives, who were alarmed 
at the prospect of a National Government under their own 
leaders. Since then, Mr Mackenzie King’s position has been 
seriously weakened by the overseas conscription issue, 
which threatens to lose him part at least of the French 
Canadian vote. The Conservative party, on the other hand, 
can stage a revival without being compromised by a Quebec 
connection, Its trouble hitherto has been that its political 
programme has been as barren as Mr Mackenzie King’s. 
Realising this, a body of younger Conservatives formulated 
this autumn a statement of party aims, for both war and 
peace, which cut across former party barriers by its pro- 
posal that tariff policy should be guided by the extent to 
which tariffs contributed to the maintenance of gainful em- 
ployment and adequate standards of living; and by its 
recognition that, while private enterprise is the mainspring 
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of economic prosperity, the state must assume responsibility 
for ensuring proper standards of employment and for en- 
couraging private enterprise in time of depression. It also 
approved a national housing scheme to be underwritten by 
the state, and a national “Beveridge Plan” for social 
security. At the party convention, last week, the programme 
adopted did not go so far as this, and the convention did not 
agree to Mr Bracken’s stipulation that the party’s name 
should be changed to “ Progressive Conservative.” But he, 
an opponent of the Conservatives for twenty years and a 
low tariff advocate, found the party programme, placing 
social security at its head, and approving open immigration 
of like-minded peoples, regardless of racial origin, progres- 
sive enough for him to waive it. Whether the programme 
will seduce dissatisfied Liberals, and forestall the growing 
influence of the Co-operative Commonwealth Federation— 
the Socialists—or not, it should at least go far towards 
ae away the dead wood in the Conservative party 
itsez, 


«x «x * 


The Strength of Defence 


__ The fighting on the Russian front has lost its recent 
violence, but it is still far from reaching a deadlock. The 
course of recent engagements has shown the relative 
strength of German defence. Hoth’s encircled army has 
fought on stubbornly ; and Stalingrad itself has not yet 
been cleared, though the Russians have been advancing 
slowly from house to house and from street to street, as 
the Germans did before. The German aim now seems to be 
to re-establish contact between their forces in the Caucasus 
and those around Stalingrad. Their main thrust has been 
directed at the southern end of the Russian “ ring,” in the 
Kotelnikovo sector ; but this counter-attack, too, seems to 
have quickly spent its initial momentum. The crust of the 
Russian defence seems to be as hard as that of the Germans. 
The result might be a prolonged stalemate, were it 
not for the fact that the present array of forces around 
Stalingrad cannot possibly be maintained for a long time. 
In order to keep Stalingrad as a “hedgehog ” position the 
Germans must at least cut a comparatively wide corridor to 
Hoth’s army. In the north, on the Rzhev and Velikie Luki 
sectors, as well as round Voronezh, the fighting has been 
temporarily brought to a comparative standstill by a sudden 
thaw. The puzzling military development on the Russian 
side, in the meantime, has been the vast reshuffle of the 
highest commanding staff. During the last weeks of 
November and the first days of December, the number of 
new promotions to the rank of general rose to nearly three 
hundred. No official comment has so far been made on the 
extraordinary scale of these appointments. Some of the new 
generals have come from the ranks of the former political 
commissars ; but their number can: hardly be higher than 
fifty or sixty. The rest of the appointments seem to have 
been of a non-political character. It is not very plausible to 
suggest that high casualties may have necessitated such a 
high rate of promotion. The formation of new reserve 
armies in the rear may perhaps be one reason for it, but, 
even so, this number of nearly 300 new generals is one of 
the many puzzles in which Russia’s role in this war has 
abounded. 


The Chase 


After the Axis fanfares, which last week claimed to 
herald the onset of a stupendous armoured clash at El 
Agheila, the news that Rommel had decided to withdraw 
was something of an anti-climax. For the Eighth Army, an 
immediate decision would have been more satisfactory, 
though even now the withdrawing Axis troops do not 
appear to have succeeded in getting clear away from their 
Allied pursuers. General Alexander’s aim from the start 
of the present campaign has been the complete defeat and 
elimination of Rommel’s force. While even a nucleus 
remains intact, there is the danger that it may be reinforced 
and reformed. Yet, from the Axis standopint, the retreat at 
El Agheila is a very marked confession of weakness. Rom- 
mel has had to abandon the intention of throwing the 
Eighth Army back, and for delaying tactics he is forced 
to rely upon mechanical contrivances—mine fields and 
booby traps—rather than on defensive fighting. Despite his 
paucity of resources, the game has, as might be expected, 
been skilfully played. But the abandonment of the naturally 
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strong and generously fortified positions at El Agheila and 
Mersa Brega must prejudice the whole future of the Axis 
hald on North Africa. There is now little possibility of 
preventing the forces of Rommel and of Nehring in Tunis 
from being caught between the First and Eighth Armies 
and their supporting air arms. The failure to hold General 
Alexander at the Tripolitanian frontier already relieves the 
First Army of the obligation to do more than hold the 
positions already won. By saving himself in the short run 
in order to fight a no doubt more serious action from Tunis, 
Rommel has admitted a severe blow to Axis strategy. His 
decision could only have been made in the face of the know- 
ledge that a pitched battle at Agheila must spell immediate, 
rather than ultimate, disaster ; and by turning and splitting 
his retreating forces the Eighth Army -may still speed his 
doom. 


Shorter Notes 


The following table gives the number of civilian casu- 
alties in air-raids since September, 1939:— 
Injured and Total 


Detained in _Serious 
Killed Hospital Casualties 
Sept., 1939-Aug., 1940. 1,494 1,980 3,474 
Sept.-Dec., 1940...... 22,282 28,522 50,804 
Total, WAL... ccc ces 20,863 21,839 42,702 
1942 :— 
January........... 114 59 173 
February .......... 24 20 44 
TN ccs nkees 21 13 54 
fee 987 1,046 2,033 
MS aieles estes 399 426 825 
DDG hie seesn'ceess 293 358 651 
Dy ins ccacenaeas 411 871 1,282 
AMM. oc cccccees 403 509 912 
September......... 207 238 445 
October ........0.. 229 370 599 
November ......... 24 38 62 
Totals to date.... 47,751 56,289 104,040 


Of those killed in November, 8 were men, I2 were women 
and 4 were children under 16. 


* 


The struggle for the coastal strip of Papua around 
Buna is proving one of the grimmest and most desperate 
of the entire war. Despite repeated and costly attempts to 
reinforce, the Japanese have been driven out of Gona and 
Buna village and their remaining forces have been split 
up by two Allied wedges. From the losses which the 
Japanese are prepared to suffer merely to delay the now 
apparently inevitable loss of this coastal strip, it is clear 
that they attach great importance to the time factor— 
probably in order to strengthen the defences of Lae, 
Salamaua and Rabaul. 


ae 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





America on Britain 


(From Our Special Representative in the United States) 


—_——= are on the whole not very interested in 
history. Temperamentally they look forward, not 
back. They feel themselves to be part of a young nation 
with new horizons opening out ahead. They are still going 
places. Nothing is finished yet. Everything can still be 
bigger than it was yesterday. The nation’s emotional capital 
is invested in ideas of freedom and equality which they 
feel belong in a particular way to the United States. What- 
ever folk memories there may be are all tied up with the 
affirmation of individual liberty—the Pilgrim Fathers, the 
War of Independence, the Covered Wagon, the Civil War 
were all concerned with different aspects of human freedom. 
Today when the President defines American war aims he 
naturally turns to the idea of “Four Freedoms.” 

Not by any stretch of the imagination can the people of 
Britain be called a young people. They have far too much 
self-conscious history behind them. Nor to the superficial 
observer is Britain an equalitarian community. It has 
moated granges and belted earls; in the movies, through 
which most Americans get their mental picture of Britain, 
castles and aristocrats are much in evidence. And attached 
to Britain is an Empire out of which the Americans fought 
their way to independence. It is astonishing how many do 
not realise that Canada, Australia and New Zealand found 
another way out. It is perhaps not so astonishing that the 
Indian crisis is naively interpreted in terms of royal abso- 
lutism, colonial servitude and stiff-necked imperialism with 
Mr Churchill in the réle of George III, Mr Amery that of 
Lord North and the Congress Party that of the American 
Insurgents. 

In a word, Britain is not the kind of country the 
Americans would normally like. Yet they do like Britain. 
There are no limits to which American admiration of 
Britain will not go. It was so during the Battle of Britain. 
But if, when the smoke of the fire lifts and the grime of 
the night’s agony is wiped off Britain’s face, there seems 
to be the same old face, tough, elderly and arrogant, the 
swing of irritation is equally strong in the other direction. 
This state of mind is extremely precarious and very un- 
satisfactory. The liking for Britain is largely instinctive. 


The more it is frustrated and repressed by contrary ° 


emotions, the weaker it becomes. 

_ This is the psychological situation the British Informa- 
tion Services have to meet. But how can they meet it if 
the Britain they have to project is made to look like every- 
thing Americans most dislike? It is a fact that Mr 
Churchill’s Government is not giving America what it 
wants to.hear. It has done so in the past. The speeches 
of June, 1940, the noble appeal for Anglo-American 
collaboration, the lonely challenge thrown to the hordes 
of Fascism, all roused a powerful response. It is no co- 
incidence that the speech which most stirred America 
closed with the words, “ But westward, lock, the land is 
bright ”—a phrase which of itself evokes new horizons and 
better to-morrows. But what was done in 1940 is already 
dead and gone. The American disregard of history covers 
recent history, too. People want to know what Britain is 
doing now and what it is going to do next. 

This does not mean betraying Britain into causes the 
nation does not represent. It does not mean pretending to 
be something the British people are not and can never be. 
Every Aimerican who goes to Britain is astonished to find 
very much what he or she wanted but hardly expected to 
find—a people grimly engaged upon a people’s war, 
sacrificing cheerfully their property and their rights, 
creating a new community in their Home Guards and Fire 
Guards and myriad voluntary services, discovering new 
kinds of economic and social justice from their wartime 
experience and looking and hoping for a better, richer 
world. The fact is that the Britain which seems to be 


projected by its Government is not the Britain that really 
exists. What is needed to improve the feeling between the 


. two countries is for British policy to represent what is 


best in the British community and to take cognisance of 
the new hopes and energies bred of war. 


Britain’s Chance 


Out of the British war effort has come enough material 
to blow sky-high the picture of an old decadent class- 
ridden community run by dukes. Yet the change in Britain 
has not fully emerged. This is partly due to the silly 
vociferousness of the Communists, who spent this summer 
on the Second Front issue in witch-hunting for “ appeasing 
Rightists ” in the War Cabinet. It is partly due to well- 


‘intentioned Liberals who blamed everything, from military 


defeat in Egypt to the failure of the Cripps Mission, on to 
Britain’s “ Toryism ” and sinister vested interests—a theme 
which is taken up vigorously in America, for example, in 
articles with titles such as “Mr Churchill’s Tory War.” 
But it is also due to Mr Churchill. The changes in wartime 
Britain—towards greater democracy, greater equality of 
opportunity, a fairer distribution of income—are all there. 
But when has the Prime Minister made one of his great 
and compelling speeches on the theme, not of world 
strategy, but of the hopes and fears of the people of Britain? 
So long as he is silent, Conservatism, the dominant political 
attitude in Britain, is silent, and Americans inevitably 
believe that maybe the Conservatives are out to do nothing 
but conserve. 

Nobody is asking Britain to go Socialist. It would do 
harm if Britain did, for the Americans are egalitarian, not 
collectivist. The American people only look for some assur- 
ance that the future can be better than the past and that 
the Government of Britain is determined that it shall be so. 
They are looking, too—though probably they would not 
admit this—for a solution of some of their own perplexities. 
Britain has the background and political aptitude to work 
out the synthesis between enterprise and planning, freedom 
and control, individualism and collectivism, for which the 
free world is searching. 


The Colonial Muddle 


“Could not your aristocrats abandon their hold on 
Malaya? ” Incredible though it may seem, this question 
has been asked in all seriousness at the end of a public 
meeting in the United States. It illustrates in a crude form 
the general vague connection in the American mind 
between a class-ridden society in Britain and imperialist 
sway over subject peoples. The depth and the proportions 
of American ignorance in the most obvious matters of 
Empire policy and government are unbelievable ; but it is 
no use dismissing them on the grounds that they are 
stupid and unjustified. Perhaps 80 per cent are; but the 
important thing is to correct, not dismiss, them. Most of the 
misconceptions can be corrected. Mr Willkie himself recog- 
nises that “in vast areas of the world there is no longer any 
British Empire, but instead a proud Commonwealth of Free 
Nations.” The facts about the Dominions speak for them- 
selves, although it might not be bad policy to encourage 
more Dominion statesmen to go round stating them— 
General Smuts’ oration to Parliament made a very deep 
impression. 

For decades now, Britain’s settled colonial policy has been 
“the orderly . . . abolition of the colonial system.” Mr 
Willkie wants it to be “scheduled,” too. The disparity is 
not great. Only one Empire in the history of man 
has conformed to Mr Willkie’s ideal and developed 
into a free Commonwealth. If it had not been for Britain, 
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Mr Willkie would never have come on that policy at all. 
Britain has this achievement to its credit because it has 
accepted self-government as the end of its colonial policy. 
Thus, when talk arises over the future of the colonial system, 
the British Government has only to welcome the critics, 
congratulate them on adopting the British line and show, 
unequivocally, that it is undertaking a determined pro- 
gramme of social, educational and economic advancement 
among the subject peoples directed towards the achievement 
of their freedom. 

India is a more difficult case, for the British Government 
has unequivocally stated the only possible policy—which has 
been refused. Americans have a hopelessly uninformed and 
naive approach to India, Basically, the problem is for Ameri- 
cans to learn the complexities of the Indian situation, Both 
the Indian and the colonial problem will, however, become 
a much more serious obstacle to collaboration if recent 
statements made in Britain are repeated or, which would 
be worse, adopted as the official British attitude. Lord Croft’s 
answer to Mr Willkie did no good at all ; he only confirmed 
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the connection in American minds between reactionaries at 
home and colonial peoples in servitude abroad. Nor, it 
must be confessed, did Mr Churchill’s statement: “We 

mean to hold our own,” to which Mr Willkie replied : 
This [a plan for world-wide economic collaboration after 
the war] cannot be accomplished by mere declarations of our 
leaders, as in an Atlantic Charter, particularly when one of the 
two principals to that instrument has in last few days 
seemingly defended the old i order and declared 

: “We mean to hold our own.” 


There is no doubt the world was much less shocked than 
Mr Willkie. Nevertheless, the British Empire is in danger 
of becoming the object of a ing match between British 
and American leaders, Nothing could be more unfortunate. 
Nothing could be more unnecessary. The Americans want 
to know what the British are going to do next. It should be 
perfectly possible to tell them in terms that might send 
them away whooping for joy over the British Commonwealth 
as the greatest, most creative experiment in the history of 
international relations. 


Steel Alloy Metals 


(By a Correspondent) 


A FTER the first year of war the problem of overcoming 
raw material shortages has become one of the most 
urgent and complicated tasks with which the War Produc- 
tion Board finds itself confronted. The shortages of steel, 
copper, tin, rubber and aviation spirit, as the most obvious, 
have been singled out in public discussions ; but to quote 
the words of Mr William L. Batt, chairman of the Require- 
ments Committee WPB, and Mr A. I. Henderson, direc- 
tor of Materials WPB, from a recently published report, 
it is in the field of steel alloying materials “ that the pinch is 
tightest.” Not so very long ago this group of metals—man- 
ganese, chromium, nickel, tungsten, cobalt, molybdenum, 
and vanadium—was of minor importance in metallurgy ; 
to-day their priority rating for war purposes is second to 
none. Their addition to steel assures the varying combina- 
tions of hardness, toughness, and ductility, as well as resist- 
ance to heat, stain, corrosion and shock without which 
weapons of war—and the tools to make them—would be 
little more effective under modern battle conditions than 
the bow, the arrow, and the shield. 

The United States is comparatively poor in high-grade 
steel alloy metals. With the exception of molybdenum, of 
which the Climax mine in Colorado and some copper mines 
in Utah, New Mexico and Arizona supply together some 


15,000 tO 20,000 tons per annum, representing over nine-. 


tenths of world production, the country does not play a 
decisive part in the supply of any steel alloy metal, The 
5,000 tons of tungsten and the 1,000 tons of vanadium a 
year produced in the United States are the only other two 
examples in which a sizeable part of the country’s require- 
ments is met from domestic sources. True, there are ex- 
tensive deposits of manganese ore and of chromite, the com- 
mercial source of chromium, but these are of poor quality. 
In all steel alloy metals, except molybdenum, the United 
States has, in fact, always been dependent mainly or almost 
entirely on imports. Moreover, nickel is the only metal— 
more than four-fifths of the world output is produced in the 
Sudbury basin of Ontario, Canada—which can be secured in 
large quantities from a neighbouring country. The bulk of 
America’s imports before the war came from outside the 
Western Hemisphere. For example, in 1940, the last full 
year for which United States import statistics have been 
published, Russia, India and Africa together supplied three- 
quarters of its manganese requirements ; Turkey and Africa, 
and some territories now occupied by the enemy—the 
Philippines and Greece—supplied four-fifths of the 
chromite, and China alone met over one-third of its tung- 
sten imports. 

In the circumstances it is not surprising that the question 
of steel alloy metal supplies has occupied the minds of the 
Washington War Department for years past, although an 
acute threat of approaching war was needed to get the 
support of a “ neutrality-conscious ” Congress for an actual 
planning movement in this critical field. Even then the 
scope of the legislative conversions was limited. The 
“Strategic Minerals Act,” signed by President Roosevelt 
on June 7, 1939, authorised the expenditure of a total of 
100 million dollars over a period of four years for the pur- 
chase of “strategic materials,’ which included, besides 
steel alloy metals, except molybdenum and vanadium, such 


items as tin and rubber. The same Act, under Section 7, 
made available an annual sum of $500,000 for a period 
of four years for the search and appraising of strategic metal 
deposits in the United States. This sum was wholly in- 
adequate, but the search financed by it showed some en- 
couraging results, and led, inter alia, to the discovery of a 
large tungsten deposit in the Yellow Pine District, Idaho, 
which is now being exploited. , 

Although the time left for an orderly buying campaign 
under the Strategic Minerals Act was very short—within 
three months of the signing of.the Act Europe was at war 
—the American Government made the most of its powers. 
Sometimes its purchases showed a good deal of enterprise. 
Late in June, 1940, for instance, when France had fallen, 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, on the authority of 
some officials at Bordeaux, took possession of, and shipped 
almost overnight, a large load of Chinese tungsten from 
Indo-China, although certain supporters of Marshal Pétain 
were already negotiating for its transfer to the Japanese. 
Later in 1940, Washington secured additional funds for the 
acquisition of steel alloy metals by agreeing to accept re- 
payment of loans granted by the Export-Import Bank in 
the form of materials. Early in 1941 the American Govern- 
ment started to place ore contracts in Latin America, 
and, at about the same time, the export of steel alloy metals 
from the United States was stopped by licensing orders and 
the distribution of these metals within the United States was 
made subject to a priority system. As a result of all these 
measures, the country entered the “ shooting war” with a 
sizeable reserve of steel alloy metals, although the reserve 
was not large enough to meet the requirements of the huge 
war production programmes for more than a limited period. 

New supplies of steel alloy metals for the United States 
have not dried up. The pooling of Allied raw material re- 
sources ensured the flow of a large volume of materials to 
the United States. India, South Africa and the Gold Coast 
are supplying manganese ; South Africa, Southern Rhodesia, 
India and the Fighting French New Caledonia supply large 
tonnages of chromite; the Belgian Congo, Northern 
Rhodesia and Canada are making available considerable 
supplies of cobalt, and the latter Dominion and New 
Caledonia are the chief sources of nickel. Considerable and, 
stimulated by favourable prices, steadily rising quantities 
of steel alloy metals are also flowing into the United States 
under the exclusive buying agreements with the various 
Latin American countries, including tungsten from Bolivia, 
Argentina and Mexico, manganese and chromite from Cuba, 
Chile and Brazil, and vanadium from Peru. Despite all 
economy measures introduced by the War Production Board, 
which include the reservation of supplies for vital munitions 
purposes, the revision of standard specifications for alloys, 
the replacement of the scarcest metals by less scarce ones 
—such as the replacement of tungsten by molybdenum in 
high-speed and other heat-resistant steels—and the recovery 
of scrap, larger supplies are, however, needed, especially of 
manganese, chromium, nickel and tungsten, that is of the 
most important metals of the group. 

These additional supplies can only be provided by the 
utilisation of the extensive low-grade deposits found in 
most parts of America, including the United States.. The 
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United States Government did not enter the war unpre- 
pared. Since 1935, the Bureau of Mines of the Department 
ef the Interior, in the course of its ordinary activities, has 
been studying methods for the concentration and refining 
of low-grade steel alloy metal ores. This work, done under 
the supervision of Dr Reginald S. Dean, until recently 
Chief of the Metallurgical Division of the Bureau, and now 
the Bureau’s first Assistant Director, has resulted in the 
development of a number of processes which have been 
subjected to practical tests in a number of pilot plants 
erected after the collapse of France. On the basis of these 
tests the War Production Board has recently authorised a 
number of projects for Federal financing; they include 
developments of low-grade ore deposits, and the establish- 
ment of concentration and refining plants. Work has been 
taken in hand this summer, and, according to present 
schedules, supplies should ‘begin to come forward early next 
ear. 
" For manganese the programme aims at an annual supply 
of over 600,000 short tons of high-grade manganese con- 
centrates to be produced from ore containing between 
5 and 35 per cent Mn. The project includes the erection 
of ten plants, of which the three largest—in the course of 
construction in Minnesota, Nevada and South Dakota— 
will produce two-thirds of the planned tonnage. Simul- 
taneously with the erection of the plant, the Metals Reserve 
Company, a subsidiary of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, started to acquire low-grade ore at the middle 
of June last. A similar project has been initiated for 
chromium, by which Montana is to produce over 500,000 
short tons of high-grade concentrate, while additional sup- 
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plies are to be developed in Northern California and Oregon. 
For tungsten the intensified development of the existing 
workings, and the starting up of the new high-grade deposit 
in Idaho, has been supplemented by the establishment of 
low-grade concentration plants, with Salt Lake City (Utah) 
as the chief centre. On the basis of this programme, the 
United States domestic output this year will be raised to 
three times the 1939 output, although the new concentration 
plants will not reach their production stage before 1943. 
In nickel the lack of adequate ore supplies has limited 
developments withia the borders of the United States to 
two projects in Nevada and Montana, but recently the 
United States Government, on the advice of the WPB, 
has granted a loan of $20 millions to the Nicaro Nickel 
Company for the ‘inancing of a refining plant to treat the 
extensive nickel deposits in Cuba, the ore of which does 
not contain more than 1 per cent Ni, The various con- 
centration projects so far initiated, including the loan to 
the Nicaro Nickel Company, and certain sums invested by 
private interests, are costing the United States close on 
$100 millions, but it is probable that this total does not 
represent the last expenditure on this account. 

The exploitation. of the extensive deposits of low-grade 
ore in North and Latin America, if rapidly pushed 
ahead, will do much to solve the difficulties caused by the 
rapid expansion in the demand for steel alloy metals. Nor 
are the benefits of technical improvements in the treatment 
of low-grade ores likely to be confined to the period of 
war ; the world’s resources of high-grade ores are believed 
to be limited, and the use of steel alloys in engineering 
is expected to grow. 


THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





French West Africa 


pas West Africa is one of the least developed parts 
of the French Empire. Adverse climatic conditions, the 
expansion of the Sahara desert to the west and the scarcity 
of native labour have been the main obstacles to economic 
development. The colonies which form the Federation 
(Senegal and French Sudan, French Guinea, the Ivory 
Coast, Dahomey, Nigeria and Mauritania) cover more than 
one-fifth of the African continent ; and their populations 
account for about 15 per cent of the total of Africa’s in- 
habitants. But their trade has amounted to no more than 
5-6 per cent of all African trade ; and the capital invested 
there amounts to only 2.5 per cent of the total investment 
in the black continent, compared with nearly 10 per cent 
invested in British West Africa. Financial difficulties have 
also handicapped the colonies. The payment of debt ser- 
vices used to make up about 40 per cent of French West 
Africa’s expenditure ; and the burden of the debts incurred 
for railway construction was out of proportion to the 
colonies’ income or even to the increase in income due to 
the supply of transport facilities. 

Economic life has developed mainly on the coastal belt. 
French policy aimed at the development of large-scale 
monocultural areas, based on native peasant proprietorship. 
Thus, Senegal has specialised in the cultivation of ground 
nuts. Its output amounted to nearly 30 per cent of the 
world’s total groundnut crop before the war; and Senegal’s 
share in all French West Africa’s exports was more than 
50 per cent. Groundnuts were the main staple food of 
the native population ; and the export surplus was between 
500-600 thousand tons. In the years of depression, the 
price of groundnuts fell by about 75 per cent; and the 
local peasants expanded the area under cultivation deep 
into the interior of the country to make good part of their 
losses by a bigger volume of sales. This shift into the in- 
terior of the country was further necessitated by the gradual 
exhaustion of the coastal soil ; and it was facilitated by the 
development of motor traffic which made it possible to 
transport the nut crops to the coastal railways, especially 
to the “ peanut railway,” St. Louis-Dakar. 

Shortly before the war, a start was made in the produc- 
tion of nut oil an the spot. But only a small fraction of the 


crops was’ processed; the bulk of the harvest went to 
North Africa and to France to be shelled and processed 
there. During the Vichy period, shipping and fuel shortages 
forced a radical change. Shelling and oil production on a 
large scale were developed on the spot. Peanut shells were 
used as fuel by the local railways ; and tractors were driven 
on nut oil. This year, however, the crop has been ex- 
tremely poor. Vichy press estimates have put it at about 
200-250 thousand tons, that is, at less than one-third of 
normal, and the economic position of the Senegalese must 
have gravely deteriorated. 


Cocoa, Coffee and Cotton 


French Guinea and the Ivory Coast have specialised 
in growing cocoa, coffee, bananas, and palm kernels. Most 
of the French West African cocoa (about 50,000 tons) 
and nearly all its coffee (nearly 15,000 tons) come 
from the Ivory Coast ; these two items account for 12-13 
per cent of all French West African exports. Palm kernels 
and palm oil from Guinea and Dahomey account for 8 
per cent. The Ivory Coast is also rich in mahogany forests. 

Finally, the French Sudan has been chosen as the rice 
and cotton-growing area. An irrigation scheme for the 
Niger Valley was started as far back as 1925, and it 
was more specifically developed by the Office du Niger 
after 1932. The output of cotton, however, remained at 
a low level before the war; and its annual export was 
never more than 5,000 tons. Under Vichy, the scheme 
received an enormous amount of publicity. It was said 
that the construction of the San Sauding Barrage, which 
was to play an important part in the irrigation of the 
Niger Valley, had been completed ; and this year’s cotton 
crop was expected to reach 100,000 tons. Last May, 
it was announced that the organisation committee of the 
French textile industry had agreed to purchase the whole 
of the cotton crop of the Niger basin for the next five years ; 
and this agreement also mentioned a figure of 80-100 
thousand tons as the sum of annual purchases. So far, 
however, it has been impossible to find out to what 
extent these expectations were fulfilled. It is probable 
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that the claims were partly made for propaganda purposes, 
since the opening up of the Niger Valley, the shift of the 
West African economy from the coastal regions to the 
interior and the linking up of West Africa with North 
Africa were the main points in Vichy’s much advertised 
colonial programme—which was intended to counter frus- 
tration in France Metropolitaine by an “ escapist” myth of 
colonial achievements and expansion. 


Transport Problems 


West African imports, like those of the French North 
African possessions, consisted mainly of textiles, fuel oil 
and agricultural machinery ; and, as in North Africa, the 
falling off in those imports during the Vichy period caused 
many hardships to the local population. The railways have 
been run on wood and oil-cake ; and the most crazy ex- 
periments have been made to cover the fuel deficit by the 
use of palm oil and alcohol extracted from bananas, as 
well as maize and sisal. Fuel and steel shortages have made 
the planned expansion of railways impossible. The railway 
network is still confined to the coastal regions. The main 
lines connect the Upper Niger with the ports of Dakar 
and Conakry in the north-west and Bobo Dioulasso with 
Abidjan in the south. The extension of the Abidjan rail- 
way from Bobo Dioulasso to Quagadougou, 1,500 kilo- 
metres inland, has come to a standstill. 

The problem of transport was the main point discussed 
at the economic conference held at Dakar, in October, 1942. 
Great stress was laid on the need to maintain the regular 
weekly motor service between Casablanca and Dakar, across 
the desert. The motor roads there are relatively good, a 
fact which will certainly be appreciated now, when Dakar 
serves as a transit point for supplies despatched from the 
United States to North Africa. An achievement of which 
Vichy’s colonial administration was particularly proud was 
the development of an air service between French West 
and North Africa. The facilities for air transport have now, 
according to the agreement concluded with the Governor- 
General, M Boisson, become available for Allied aircraft. 

The most important economic and strategic usset of the 
country, is, of course, Dakar itself, with its modern and 
conveniently situated harbour. The volume of Dakar’s com- 
mercial traffic ranged from 7.5 to 17.5 million tons a year 
during the last pre-war decade. Recently, Dakar has been 
strongly fortified; and its harbour installations are said 
to have been considerably extended. The growth of the 
town is also reflected in the increase of its population, which 
has risen from 90,000 to 120,000. Many of the newcomers 
have been refugees or emigrants from France itself who 
sought shelter in the distant provinces of the French 
Empire. Their arrival caused difficulties in housing, though 
these may have been mitigated after the compulsory evacua- 
tion of women and children which was ordered by the 
Governor-General shortly before the Allied landings in 
North Africa. 

Politically, the regime in West Africa is much the same 
as in North Africa. The only important difference is that 
the problem of native political movements has been almost 
absent in French West Africa. The “ black Frenchmen” of 
Senegal have enjoyed the privileges of French citizenship 
to a larger extent than did the Moslems in the North ; and 
the number of Frenchmen permanently resident in the 
colony was hardly more than 20,000 before the war. 
An interesting innovation effected under the Governor- 
General, M Boisson, was the decree by which only French 
subjects are allowed to act as commercial travellers in 
French West Africa. 


Japan’s Economic Gains 
[By A CORRESPONDENT] 


December 16th 


WHEN, twelve months ago, Japan started its Pacific offensive, 
so far as natural resources are concerned the country was 
the poorest of all the major industrial nations. The ac- 
cumulation of large stocks of raw materials and foodstuffs 
had secured adequate supplies for some time, but the 
development of the newly conquered areas was immediately 
regarded by the Japanese High Command as a vital task. 
Civil administrators, plantation and mining experts followed 
the advancing Japanese armies, and as early as February a 
“ Great East Asiatic Council,” composed of Japanese in- 
dustrial experts and State officials, and charged with the 
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task of planning the economic development of the newly 
acquired areas, set to work. ' 

From the Axis and neutral press some idea of the work 
of the Council can be obtained. A number of important 
Japanese manufacturing industries are to be gradually trans- 
ferred to the chief Asiatic sources of raw materials, just as 
the Japanese cotton spinning industry has been transferred 
to China. For other industries, imports of ores and other 
raw materials into Japan are to be replaced by imports of 
semi-finished materials. This has entailed, not only the re- 
organisation of mining and other primary stages of pro- 
duction in the newly conquered areas, but also the develo 
ment there of new refining industries, For this purpose, the 
Pacific areas, according to Wéirtschaftsdienst, were to be 
organised into three administrative regions—Malaya and 
Sumatra, the East Indies consisting of Java, Celebes and 
New Guinea, and Borneo. In addition to these areas, the 
“ friendly occupied countries ”—like French Indo-China and 
Siam—were to be included in the new sphere of develop- 
ment, but the local administrations were to be given, prob- 
ably only temporarily, a certain measure of independence. 

e na resources of the areas occupied by Japan 
have made it independent of food imports ; they also contain 
adequate supplies of most of the industrial raw materials 
needed by Japan. The exceptions are copper and zinc ; and 
supplies of good coking-coal and iron-ore are not too abun- 
dant. There are deficiencies in cotton and wool, but these 
have almost certainly been made up from large Japanese 
stocks, and the extensive current output of rayon and staple 
fibre. Even Axis sources, however, do not conceal the fact 
that the occupation of the rich Pacific producing regions 
cannot by itself be regarded as a decisive strengthening of 
Japan’s supply position. In the view of Der Deutsche Volks- 
wirt (March 27, 1942), large supplies of industrial equip- 
ment, machinery, and means of transport, as well as time, 
are needed to transform Japan’s new and large “raw 
material potential” into a “raw material effective.” To this 
list experts and skilled labour should be added, and these 
are by no means readily available, since the demands of the 
— industries are taxing Japan’s human skill very 

eavily. 


Slow Progress 


While reports of Japan’s ambitious development plans 
are fairly comprehensive, information on the actual progress 
achieved in the past twelve months is meagre. But allowing 
for the obvious and clumsy Japanese propaganda in the 
Axis press, one has the impression that the Japanese army 
and war industry cannot feel too happy with the material 
help so far obtained from the Pacific region. Although con- 
siderations of efficiency induced the Japanese Government 
and army to assign private industrial firms a large share in 
development work—in occupied China and Manchuria this 
had been mainly organised by state corporations—progress 
so far appears to have been slow. Besides the shortage of 
materials and skilled labour, two main factors appear to 
have been responsible for this delay—destruction wrought 
by the retreating Allies and shortage of transport facilities. 

The destruction appears to have been very effective in 
the oilfields and the oil refining installations. Even now 
Japanese propaganda claims the resumption of only a small 
proportion of the former regular oil output, and the use of 
surplus sugar and other crops, including rubber, for the 
production of oil substitutes is being organised energetically. 
On the other hand, the destruction of the tin mines, bauxite 
mines, iron mines, rubber plantations, and oilseed planta. 
tions appears to have been less severe than was at first 
believed. Owing to the nature of these mines and planta- 
tions, this is hardly surprising, especially as the time available 
for destruction was so short that even the large tin smelting 
works at Penang in Malaya, including its stocks of ore and 
refined metal, was captured by the Japanese with only super- 
ficial damage. In a number of cases, it appears that Japanese 
production in the occupied areas has been resumed on a 
fair scale, although nowhere does current production appear 
to be comparable with the former normal output of the 
South West Pacific. 

The effectiveness of current production, however, seems 
to be greatly hampered by Japan’s shipping shortage, which 
probably constitutes the weakest spot in its war economy. 
In 1939, Japan’s merchant fleet of 5,600,000 tons gross was 
the third largest in the world. It has probably been in- 
creased since the outbreak of the European war (Japan’s 
shipbuilding capacity is estimated at 750,000 tons yearly). 
but heavy sinkings of Japanese transports in the past twelve 
months have probably counterbalanced these gains, so that 
a recent Allied estimate, giving: Japan’s present merchant 
tonnage at about 6,000,000 gross, is probably not far 


















































































off the mark. At least half this tonnage is almost certainly 
being used for Japan’s coastal trade and military transport, 
leaving at best 3,000,000 tons for trading within the Co- 
Prosperity Sphere. This tonnage is far too small, even 
according to Japanese admissions, to take advantage of the 
new supplies from the Pacific region. According to a recent 
statement of the Vice-President of Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 
Japan requires a merchant fleet of 17,000,000 tons to 
develop the Pacific trade adequately, and plans for Japan’s 
merchant fleet of the future, designed by the Great East 
Asiatic Council, are said to go even beyond that figure. 


Corporative Norway ? 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


It has always been the ambition of quisling Norway to 
gain official admission, as a full member, to Europe’s “ New 
Order.” The elevation of Quisling to the dignity of Prime 
Minister and head of a National Government in February 
this year was an important step towards this goal, but, to 
give their country the outward appearance of an “ inde- 
pendent allied state,” the Nasjonal Samling Party had to 
reorganise the Norwegian community on Fascist lines. The 
plan of a corporative Norway was probably accepted by 
the Fuehrer on the occasion of Quisling’s visit to Berlin 
early this year, and the latter’s efforts during the following 
months were mainly devoted to this end. But the struggle 
against the régime by Norwegian judges, clergymen, 
workers, shipowners and so on in the years 1940 and 1941 
had already proved that the Norwegian population is not 
prepared to tolerate, even grudgingly, an attempt at 
organised regimentation, and the Nasjonal Samling move- 
ment is not strong enough to subdue the active resistance 
of the people. In spite of this, and although the attempt to 
nazify the teachers’ profession in the spring and summer 
of 1942 also failed, in July and August of this year the 
Quisling Government made hasty preparations for the 
inauguration of a Fascist Riksdag and the proclamation of 
a corporative order on the occasion of the Party Congress 
at the end of September. Under this draft constitution, the 
whole population was to be subdivided into corporations, 
according to the various occupations ; the leaders of each 
corporation were to be appointed by the Quisling authori- 
ties, and the representatives of all corporations would be 
combined in two Chambers, a Cultural and an Economic 
Assembly. 

One important aspect of this constitutional reorganisation 
would have been the further transformation of the Nor- 
wegian trade unions, which had been taken over, about a 
year previously, by the quislings, though the shortage 
of skilled Nazi trade unionists soon resulted in the re- 
installation of a number of non-Nazi union officials. In some 
cases, less than half the ordinary subscriptions were paid, 
in spite of the efforts of the new union authorities ; but 
the flight of the workers from the Nazified unions, which 
might otherwise have occurred, was until recently prevented 
by an official ban on resignation. The Free Trade Union 
Movement, however, appealed to the workers to desert 
the Nazified unions when it became clear, in August, 1942, 
that the Labour Union, together with the rcorganised 
employers’ associations, should constitute the new corpora- 
tions for commerce and industry. This call has apparently 
been obeyed by a considerable number of workers, which 
seems to be the main reason why the quislings were 
unable to keep to their time-table for the inauguration of 
the new “ national constitution.” 

Economically, the non-cooperation of the workers is par- 
ticularly serious from the German point of view, because 
of the strained position of the Norwegian labour market ; 
and the enforcement of Quisling’s constitutional policy may 
well have been prevented by Teerboven’s own intervention 
in order to avoid a further alienation of the working class. 
It should be realised that the local population is hardly 
sufficient to perform the huge amount of work involved 
by the Norwegian fortification schemes, especially since the 
productivity of the average worker is said to have been 
reduced by 30 per cent owing to food deficiencies and other 
adverse factors. Already, a large number of German 
civilians have come to Norway to take up key positions in 
industry ; and workers from Denmark, Holland and Poland, 
as well as prisoners from Russia and Jugoslavia, have also 
been transferred to Norway. The Labour Minister in 
Quisling’s administration revealed last June that the 
German military authorities required as much as a third of 
all Norwegian workers; the number of labourers com- 
pulsorily recruited may now be in the neighbourhood of 
100,000. The majority of them are occupied with fortifica- 
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tion work in Norway itself, mostly for a remuneration far 
below their former wages. The discontent of the workers 
is also shown in big acts of sabotage, which are supported, 
even according to German sources, by a fair section of the 
population. 


Police Methods 


The quislings have so far only postponed the procla- 
mation of the corporative order; the time, according to 
Quisling himself, is “ nearly ripe ” for the inauguration of a 
Riksdag. Late in September or early in October, they took 
steps to nazify the Norwegian industrialists’ and traders’ 
associations ; they also created a new Cultural Assembly, 
and they appointed Nazi commissioners to the boards of 
the more important Norwegian banks. At the same time, 
both the quislings and their German masters have largely 
taken refuge in police methods, pure and simple, when 
dealing with political and social problems. Quislin 
leaders have complained that their previous “decency” 
towards the non-Nazi population has been wrongly 
regarded as weakness. The Nasjonal Samling Party is now 
organising a comprehensive cell system throughout the 
country, and every cell leader may make any investigations 
he deems necessary into the households of his particular 


district ; the official Oslo police force, which is already. 


ten times larger than before the invasion, is to be further 
increased ; and the Hird organisation (Quisling’s storm 
troops) has been put under the command of the local 
Gestapo chief. A campaign of terror against Jews and Free- 
masons has been started, and the death penalty has been 
introduced for a number of minor offences. Even the food 
shortage has now been turned into a political weapon for 
the Nazis ; from now on practically no rations are dis- 
tributed except to holders of labour cards, and these are 
only given to those who are suitably employed. 


The Plight of the Jews 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


BEGINNING with Polish and Russian Jews, a new wave of 
persecution has swept German Europe. Reports from 
neutral observers as well as from underground movements 
in Poland speak of mass murder and of a consistent policy 
of extermination. Facts and figures given by the Polish 
Government in London, as well as by the State Department 
in Washington, confirm that about two million Jews have 
been killed in Poland and Russia since the occupation. 

It seems that a radical change in policy towards the 
treatment of the Jews took place last July, after Himmler’s 
visit to Poland. Until then, life in the ghettoes of Warsaw 
and other Polish cities was comparatively bearable. It 
looked as if the setting up of the ghettoes was Hitler’s final 
“ solution ” of the problem. He even expressed the view that 
the ghettoes were part and parcel of his “ new order.” The 
ghettoes of Warsaw, Lublin, Cracow, Lodz and so on were, 
therefore, originally given some shadowy form of internal 
organisation. Politically, the ghettoes became an important 
centre of anti-Nazi activities. The fact that the Jews were 
living together in compact masses, separated and immune 
from German infiltration and safe from pro-German ten- 
dencies, helped the development of anti-Nazi activities, It 
is unnecessary to explain what this Nazi justice meant in 
reality. The facts of inhuman persecution and maltreatment 
were known only too well. But the old policy still left 
the mass of the Jews the hope of bare physical survival. 
Since Himmler’s visit to the ghettoes even this hope has 
gone. The massacre of the whole defenceless community has 
followed. 

What was the motive behind this sudden change of 
policy, if the decision to assassinate millions of defenceless 
men, women and children can be called a policy? In spite 
of death penalties for leaving the ghettoes and of long 
prison sentences for keeping in contact with people outside 
them, the Jews in Poland managed to keep close contact 
with non-Jews, and between them the underground re- 
sistance to their common enemy was organised. The 
narrow streets and alleys of the ghetto became centres 
of “black listening” and of the underground press. . 

Himmler and his special Gestapo envoys may have 
realised the enormous influence which the ghettoes could 
exercise upon the whole Polish underground movement at 
a moment critical for the Germans. He decided, therefore, 
to liquidate them and to apply more drastic measures. The 
first step was to deprive the Council of Elders of the 
Warsaw ghetto of all its privileges and to demand from its 
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president the preparation of lists of people to be deported 
to an unknown destination. The suicide of the president 
was the result. The Council was then disbanded, a Com- 
missar appointed and the terror further increased. Accord- 
ing to available official information, at least one million 


. Jews were tortured and murdered during the summer and 


autumn, 

A description of the raids in the ghettoes and the mass 
murder of tens of thousands of people is now in the hands 
of the Polish and US Governments. Those who were not 
murdered immediately were packed into cattle trucks and 
deported to the east in appalling conditions. Very few were 
able to withstand the ordeal, and the number of deaths 
during transportation was enormous. The whereabouts of 
the new settlements are in most cases unknown. 

A report from Russia shows that the situation in occupied 
Soviet territories is no better than in Poland. The Jews had 
to pay a double penalty—as Jews and as Bolshevists. Eye- 
witness accounts published recently by the Soviet Govern- 
ment tell of the horrible terror of mass pogroms organised 
by the German soldiers in Minsk, Kiev, Odessa, Vitebsk 
and in many villages all over White Russia and the Ukraine. 
Those Jews who still remain alive in occupied Russia live 
under terrible conditions, Those who managed to escape 
death are barely existing on the starvation rations allowed 
by the Germans in exchange for the performance of hard 
labour. 

The Nazis have found good assistants in their Jew-baiting 
activities among their satellites. The Roumanians have, in 
some cases, even surpassed their Nazi masters in their 
treatment of the Jews in Bessarabia and in organising 
slaughter in Odessa. Hungary and Slovakia have introduced 
new anti-Jewish measures, and orders have been given by 
the Gestapo that the anti-Jewish laws in Belgium, Holland, 
Norway, Denmark and France should be enforced more 
strictly. ; 

It is, however, interesting to note that this policy of mass 
extermination has been carried out without any publicity. 
Not a word was mentioned in the German press about the 
position of Jews in Europe. The work was done, quietly 
but systematically, under the supervision of the Gestapo. 


Steel Industry for Peru 


[By A CORRESPONDENT] 
November 30th 


A CONTRACT for the establishment of a Peruvian coal, iron 
and steel industry, costing $15 millions, was signed in Sep- 
tember at Lima. The cost of construction will be met from 
a $25 millions credit granted by the Export-Import Bank. 
This is the largest industrial programme in the modern 
history of the republic. The investment is self-liquidating 
and is to be amortised within seven and a half years after 
the start of produetion. An annual output of 100,000 metric 
tons of finished iron and steel products is envisaged. 
Nearly 4,000 men will be engaged in construction work 
reckoned to take two or three years, while the completed 
works, including auxiliary undertakings, will give employ- 
ment to 5,000 workers. The Brassert firm, which is acting 
as contractor, is to receive a fee of 7 per cent of the cost, 
exclusive of insurance and other charges, and will super- 
vise technical operations of each new unit for six months 
after completion before turning it over to the Peruvian 
authorities, 

Three main territorial divisions are being set up in con- 
nection with the undertaking. The Marcona region, within 
Io or 1§ kilometres of San Nicolas and San Juan bays, 
and 400 km. south of Callao, will furnish the iron ore. Here 
the ore deposits lie close to the surface. Drilling operations 
have disclosed reserves exceeding 10 million tons. Initial 
plans call for open-pit mining of 500,000 tons of ore a year 
for the first fifteen years. Coal to smelt the ore is to come 
from the Santa and Chugincara valleys 110 km. inland 
from the Chimbote port, which is 350 km. north of Callao. 
Peru has the largest known coal reserves of any South 
American republic. They exceed 1,000 million tons, ranging 
from bituminous coal to anthracite. The bituminous 
deposits are situated at a relatively long distance from the 
seaboard. To begin with, therefore, the country’s anthracite 
deposits are being opened up. Initial output both for export 
and domestic consumption is planned at 500,000 tons a 
year, of which blast furnaces will consume 80,000 tons. As 
regards other essential raw materials, Peru must import 
annually 700 to 1,000 tons of 80 per cent ferro-manganese. 
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The third development concerns the erection of a blast 
furnace and steel manufacturing and finishing facilities, as 
well as the expansion of docks and transport facilities at 
Chimbote port. The establishment of a cement industry to 
utilise the blast furnace slag in the making of Portland 
cement is under consideration, 


Swiss Economic 


Difficulties 


[FROM OUR GENEVA CORRESPONDENT] a 
November ist 


Swiss industry is struggling on. The shortage of raw 
materials is felt in almost all industries, and many of them 
receive only 40 per cent, some even 20 per cent, of their 
requirements. The Federal Government has been com- 
pelled to control and restrict the use of copper, steel and 
cement, and a drive is now being made to collect non- 
ferrous metal scrap to keep the factories going. Industry 
has to contend with export as well as production difficul- 
ties, Owing to the closure of many markets and the trans- 
port shortage. During the first nine months of the year, 
imports reached a value of Frs. 1,577 millions, against 
Frs. 1,475 millions in 1941, while exports totalled Frs. 1,106 
millions, compared with Frs. 1,034 millions in the previous 
year. These increases are mainly due to the rise in prices 
as, during the same period, Switzerland imported 330,108 
ten-ton truck loads of goods and exported 28,105 truck 
loads, which represented decreases of 7.1 and 36.7 per cent 
respectively. : 

A comparison between September, 1938, and Septem- 
ber, 1942, shows that, during those four years, the prices of 
imported goods have increased by 114 per cent on the 
average ; the rise was 206 per cent for foodstuffs, 112 per 
cent for raw materials, and 46 per cent for manufactured 
goods. On the other hand, the price of exported products 
has only risen by 55 per cent on the average. It is, therefore, 
not surprising that the cost of living has gone up. Since 
August, 1939, the index has risen 42 per cent, but happily 
the increase has recently slowed down, especially for food- 
stuffs, and it stood at 121 in September last (1929 = 100). 
The wholesale price index, which includes the principal 
foods and unworked raw materials, stood at 197.1 at the 
end of September last (August, 1939, = 100). This has com- 
pelled the Federal Government to grant a special bonus to 
state officials, while some industrial and commercial under- 
takings have raised their workers’ salaries, but so far the 
rise in wages is not general, and is in many cases inadequate. 

In spite of the difficult economic situation, there is com- 
paratively little unemployment. There were 26,200 unem- 
ployed in January—mostly for seasonal reasons—and only 
6,100 in September last. That should be ascribed, on the 
one hand, to the fact that a great number of persons found 
some employment in agriculture, which was badly in need 
of labour, while many others were taken up by the army. 


Letters to the Editor 
The War Savings Campaign 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


S1rR,—May one who has followed your persistent advocacy 
of a full economic effort with unstinted admiration make 
a protest against the perversity of the Note.in your issue 
of November 28th entitled “Three Years She Grew”? 
Scepticism about the utility of the War Savings campaign 
is essentially based on the experience of the well-to-do 
citizen, with a floating bank balance or overdraft of indeter- 
minate amount, who submits to the painful process of 
going over his accounts and planning economies at rather 
infrequent intervals. The great mass of people conduct 
their lives in a very different way. So much has to be set 
aside for rent, so much for gas, etc., and the modest sum 
left over for pocket money has to last until the next pay- 
day. If a patriotic appeal elicits some of this for war savings, 
the buyer’s consumption will be reduced by that amount. 
Your note does admit, but in tones of indifference, that 
dropping the campaign overnight would lead to longer 
queues and more crowded cinemas. Is this nothing? Such 
reasoning would belittle not only the savings campaign 
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but our whole many-sided effort to stem inflation. What 
of the over-harassed housewife? What of the part-time 
worker, whose output will undoubtedly suffer if she, is 
excessively fatigued? And, worst of all, the longer the 
queue the greater the chance that urgent household needs, 
touching the efficiency of the war workers in it, may have 
to go unsatisfied, while the goods are bought by those 
who, by the very fact that the money could have been 
elicited from them by a patriotic savings appeal, would 
demonstrably dispense with them. 


I am, etc., 
Christ Church, Oxford. R. F. Harrop. 


[Mr Harrod has apparently misunderstood the purpose 
of the Note. It was not intended to suggest that people 
should not save, but rather that they are not saving enough ; 
and that this failure is obscured by the meaningless 
statistics put out by the War Savings Committee, which 
lead people to believe that they are doing well. Moreover, 
what proportion of the total of “small” savings does Mr 
Harrod think has been contributed by people “with a 
modest sum left over for pocket money”? He has also 
missed the point about longer queues. It is true that they 
would inconvenience war workers if they were for the 
purchase of necessities; but since the purchase of such 
necessities is for the most part controlled by rationing, any 
increase in purchasing power, due to the dropping of the 
savings campaign, could not affect them. The longer queues 
would be for the unessentials, which the harassed house- 
wife, if she is patriotic, does not buy.—Ep1ToR.] 
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German Europe 


Curbing Speculators 


DS October there was a revival of share buying. 


on the German bourses. For the first time, the so- 
called “ manipulation fund” was used to prevent an in- 
crease in share prices, Speculation must have reached 
considerable proportions because the press began at once 
to discuss again the whole problem of controlling the 
bourses ; there is no doubt that the resources of the mani- 
pulation fund were used to such an extent that they now 
need replenishing. After the registration of shares was 
made compulsory, the actual call-up of shares began in 
June, and shares exceeding Rm. 100,000 in value, acquired 
since the beginning of the war, were exchanged against 
Treasury bonds. Shares were called up individually ; 
nothing was known about the extent to which the share 
capital in circulation was affected. The public soon forgot 
the uncertainty and began buying ; the demand for invest- 
ments became so persistent that brokers even instituted a 
substitute for the prohibited forward business, hoping that 
the fund would supply the necessary materials at the right 
time. The shares of the big concerns, IG Farben, 
Vereinigte Stahlwerke and other leading iron and steel com- 
panies, were mainly in demand ; and capital adjustments 
in the iron and steel concerns provided the bourses with 
some material. 

The public obviously expected that the general up- 
grading of the share capital of German concerns would 
extend to all concerns engaged in heavy industries. The 
much-advertised programme for the construction of loco- 
motives created a special interest in the shares of the 
leading locomotive concerns, That there was a demand, 
apart from capital adjustments, for the shares of industrial 
concerns is shown by the issue of debentures to the value 
of Rm. 1,089 millions during the period from January to 
October, 1942, against Rm. 671 millions in the whole of 
1941. It remains true, however, that necessary capital 
expenditure is mainly financed directly by the state; and 
movements on the bourses no longer indicate the general 
state of industrial concerns. Financial liquidity remains a 
dominant factor, and the control of speculation has only 
been temporarily and partly successful. 

The method of control is now a mixture of threats and 
restrictive measures. A year ago, Dr Funk, Minister for 
Economic Affairs, was empowered, for the period which 
will end on December 31, 1942, to take suitable measures 
for the registration of shares. Nothing happened until Feb- 
ruary 27, 1942, when it was decreed that April 1st should 
he the date for registration. Step by step, new threats were 
made, until the call-up of shares was decreed on June 23rd. 
The press takes it for granted that the original decree will 
bs prolonged for the duration of the war. At the same time, 
it has already been decided that registration and call-up 
will be extended by lowering the limit from Rm. 100,000 
to Rm. 50,000. Thus, a new element of uncertainty has 
been introduced. The lowering of the limit is aimed at the 
small investor. Yet it is openly being said that not more 
than 10 per cent of the registered shares acquired by big 
investors have been called up. No doubt the new measures 
will temporarily arrest the upward trend of share prices. 
But, after a short time, the bourses will again find that the 
manipulation fund was not sufficient to prevent a revival 
of the boom. Under present conditions, the bourses cannot 
be closed down, and the demand for investments tends to 
incréase the longer the war lasts. 


* * * 


Cutting Wages.—The wages stop, that is, the pro- 
hibition on increases in 1939 wage-rates, is still in force in 
Germany, and has been extended to occupied countries. 
Actual wages, however, have changed considerably. Over- 
time pay, bonuses, more piece-work and reduced rates 
of pay for foreign workers, have created a diversity of 
wages which makes the control extremely difficult if not 
impossible to work. For a long time, it has hardly been 
Possible to reduce nominal wages because of increasing 
prices and higher taxation. Various attempts have been 
made by special decree to stop the distribution of bonuses 
paid for regular attendance, punctuality, care of tools, 
cleanliness at work, and even as compensation for iron 
Savings. Bonuses for inventions, for suggestions for im- 


proving working processes, for economy in the use of fuel, 
and so on, were generally allowed, and limited to a fixed 
amount of money and a fixed percentage of the workers in 
any one factory. Meanwhile, Ley, the leader of the Labour 
Front, “simplified” and reduced the number of wage 
agreements until they lost all practical meaning. Rationalisa- 
tion, on the other hand, made the application of piece-work 
rates possible for the majority of industrial workers. 
Speer’s timekeeping engineers, who have been controlling 
piece wages for several months, made the “discovery” 
that piece rates were too high. It was disclosed that workers 
engaged on rush work for armaments had almost doubled 


_their wages. This disclosure started a general discussion of 


the problem of wages. Ley is engaged in making “ effici- 
ency ”’ wages popular. He has been singularly unsuccessful 
in introducing these efficiency wages in the building in- 
dustry. The employers asked for postponement, and con- 
tinued to pay wages according to the old rates. Efficiency 
wages are a version of piece-work rates which set the time 
for the production of a particular item to be enforced over 
an entire industry. All working processes have to be cata- 
logued. In other words, Ley wants to put all workers on 
piece-work. The list for the building industry contains the 
time necessary for 660’ different processes, and gives 1,200 
different model wages. The catalogue for the iron and steel 
manufacturing industry is as thick as a London telephone 
directory. The new system is not confined to fixing the 
exact working time for any process. It divides the workers 
hitherto distinguished as skilled, semi-skilled and unskilled 
into eight categories, according to the time needed for 
different working processes, Any worker, it is explained, 
can thus rise to the position of a worker in a higher cate- 
gory provided he overfulfils his quota. Workers rernaining 
below the fixed quota are paid lower wages. After lists have 
been made for all industries, a wages order will come into 
force, and thus complete the planned economy by the 
general introduction of planned wages. 

Meanwhile, Ley and Sauckel, the labour dictator, are 
trying to find a “ just” piece-work rate because the number 
of time-keeping engineers and statisticians is too small to 
complete all the necessary lists. The Nazi leaders believe 
that there are still great reserves inside the factories, and it 
is hoped that they can be mobilised by an appeal for greater 
efficiency. There is talk about piece-work rates kept 
below the efficiency level by common consent among a 
group of workers, particularly skilled workers. At the same 
time, papers complain that unskilled workers, because of the 
high pitch of rationalisation, frequently earn more than 
skilled workers, who are forced to work to precision 
standards. These complaints have one thing in common. 
They maintain that all workers are paid too much on the 
basis of the existent wage rate agreements. In fact, the new 
Nazi wages policy intends either to cut wages or to step up 
efficiency without paying higher wages. 

The conclusion seems to be obvious. Skilled workers in 
German factories may have reduced their efficiency to a 
level which they think equivalent to the reduced real value 
of their wages. It may even be that here and there groups 
of workers are trying to regain their bargaining power in 
settling wages. Ley said emphatically at a recent meeting 
of the Labour Front that workers must not think that the 
Labour Front is a trade union. 


Boot and Shoe Co-operative.—Shoe manufacturers, 
master shoemakers, cobblers and shoe retailers have been 
organised into a Co-operative for shoes and boots. The new 
organisation takes over the activities of the Control Board 
for leather. As usual, it is explained that a more unified 
organisation has become necessary because of the growing 
demand for footwear. The interesting point is, however, 
that the supply of raw materials for the manufacture and 
repair of civilian footwear can no longer be controlled by 
the Leather Board. In civilian footwear, wood and rubber 
fur soles and textile material for uppers have almost com- 
pletely replaced leather. This makes a reorganisation of the 
supply system necessary. The new Co-operative has special 
powers to enforce rationalisation in the manufacture of 
boots and shoes. It may close down factories, and can 
also insist that labour-saving methods are used. 

* 

Gas Generators.—A special appeal by Minister Speer 
asks all users of lorries and motor cars to adapt their 
vehicles as quickly as possible for the use of generator gas. 
The Central Department for Gas Generators, which was 
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established in May, envisaged a gradual change over, 
carried out by special Government departments, This 
seems to have been a slow process, and the users of motor 
lorries are now asked to effect the change on their own 
initiative. It is stated that a sufficient number of generator 
parts have been manufactured. A special subsidy will be 
paid as a contribution towards the cost. It is explained that 
all motor-car factories and garages will be used during the 
winter months for overhauling the vehicles of the Wehr- 
macht, The urgency of the appeal is emphasised by stating 
that liquid motor fuel must be freed in greater quantities 
for the fighting Services. 


* 


Advertising.—The President of the Advertising Com- 
mittee has ordered that advertisements must not create a 
wrong impression about the state of available supplies. 
Advertisements for commodities which are in short supply 


Russia 


Industrial Front 


TH latest reports from “the industrial front” show 
that the process of expansion in Russia’s eastern war 
industries has not halted. The most recent achievement 
is the opening of a new giant blast furnace at Magnitogorsk 
in the Urals. The furnace has been described as the largest 
in Europe, “only slightly below the capacity of the largest 
blast furnaces in ‘the United States.” Its annual capacity 
is said to exceed half a million tons of cast-iron. Its 
construction took only five months, and the furnace was put 
into operation on December 5th. Another new furnace 
of similar size is to be opened in the Urals within the 
next few weeks. The Deputy Commissar for the Iron and 
Steel Industries has summed up the position: 

The Soviet iron and steel industry now produces every 
type of steel required by the war industries and is fully 
meeting demands. This is one of the main results of our 
work in 1942. All the works, including those in the Urals 
which before the war produced the so-called trade metal, 
have now been completely reorganised for the production of 
ay “war metal” used in making tanks, planes and 

ells. 

This has been achieved not by any substantial recon- 
struction of the eastern ironworks, but by the addition of 
the Southern Ukrainian plants to the equipment in the 
east. The Ukrainian and Azov rolling mills and furnaces 
were better equipped for the output of “war metal” and 
armour plate than the eastern works. The modern machinery 
of the Voronezh, Voroshilovgrad, Rostov and Stalingrad 
iron and steel plants has also made substantial additions 
to the capacity of the works in the Urals and in Siberia. 
The second industrial evacuation was directed straight to 
those distant ereas, and no chances were taken this year 
with any “short leaps” to the middle Volga region, which 
was one of the main reception areas during the first 
evacuation, in I94I. 

The results obtained show that the loss of Krivorog iron 
ore, which in 1938 accounted for 60 per cent of the Soviet 
output, has so far not visibly affected the position in the 
armament industries proper. This is due to a very strict 
curtailment of iron production for other purposes. There 
are, for instance, reasons to believe that the production of 
locomotives and of rolling stock has been very radically 
reduced, if not stopped altogether. But, whatever the cuts 
in less essential production, the fact remains that “ 1942 
was a year of large-scale construction work in the iron and 
stee] industry.” No hints about any shortages of iron have 
appeared lately in the press. 

In contrast to this, the coal position has remained some- 
what critical. Coal is entirely denied to civilian consumers. 
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may still be published, but it Must only be stated how th 
consumer can economise in this particular commodity. 
No advertisements may be published for articles whose 
manufacture is prohibited. Generally, advertisements must 
not agitate for the purchase of particular articles. 


* 


Housing.—The shortage of flats and rooms has been 


growing considerably. Various measures have been intro- 
duced, including the partition and sharing of large flats by 
several households. The use of flats for offices has been 
generally prohibited, and great numbers of families are 
housed in them, as during the last war. Several departments 
in the Ministry of Labour have been responsible for these 
measures, and these have now been combined under the 
central authority of a Commissariat for Dwellings—headed 
by Dr Ley, the leader of the Labour Front. 


at War 


Town populations have to make do with wood, Every 
Russian town had to lay in large stocks of timber during 
the autumn. (Moscow is reported to have accumulated a 
stock of 300 million cubic metres of wood.) Railways have 
also been partly turned over to the use of substitutes for 
coal. The latest reports say that coal output has increased 
by more than one-third during the last six months ; but the 
press does not hide the fact that the supply of coal to indus- 
tries has continued to be inadequate. The coal problem has 
been transferred for discussion from the Commissariat of 
Coal to the State Defence Committee, which has laid down 
output programmes, And, though reports about the sink- 
ing of new mines in various coal basins appear frequently. 
the over-all picture remains still obscure. The main 
trouble is the insufficient number of coal-getters in the 
mines and the ineffectiveness of “socialist emulation,” from 
which the press has stated that, in the all-important 
Kuzbass region, the majority of miners have kept aloof. 
Another difficulty is the lack of skill on the part of newly 
recruited miners. Most of them, especially in the Kuzbass 
are Uzbecks and Kirghisians who only recently went down 
the pits for the first time in their life. Their training has 
been impeded by language difficulties; the Uzbeks and 
the Kirghisians do not speak Russian, whereas the skilled 
personnel seems frequently to consist of the evacuated 
miners of Western Russia. 


Complaints about the unsatisfactory work of some 
Siberian railways have again been voiced. The managers 
of the important Tomsk-Kuzbass line have been made 
responsible for delays in coal deliveries. In Karaganda, as 
well as in the Kuzbass, coal has been piling up at the 
pits and obstructing the output. The hitches in transport, 
it is said, are not due to any shortage of rolling stock, but 
to the slow turn-round of the trains and the underloading 
of trucks. The rolling-stock of the Siberian railways has, 
in fact, been increased by a number of evacuated loco- 
motives and wagons from the west ; and civilian traffic has 
been almost entirely eliminated by the fact that civilian 
journeys have been permitted exclusively to holders of 
special travel permits, which are granted only very rarely. 
On the other hand, the slow turn-round of rolling-stock 
is undoubtedly due largely to the scarcity of actual 
railway tracks in the east. 

Reports from the oil industry strike a different note. An 
Official statement puts the increase in oil output outside 
the Baku area, in 1942, at 40 per cent above the 1941 
figure. Independent information bears out those reports. 
Some well-informed oil experts claim that the output of 
the so-called Second Baku has, in fact, exceeded the figures 
planned for 1942 (that is, seven million tons) by a sub- 
stantial surplus. In the Baku area, output has also been 
stepped up, end the Baku technicians have recently started 
an interesting experiment in exploiting oil wells in the 
open sea by using a specially designed floating sea-crane. 
What remains unknown is the proportion of Baku oil 
which the Russians succeed in ferrying across the Caspian 
Sea, at present the only route available. A report pub- 
lished in the first days of December spoke of a very 
intensive traffic between Baku and Krasnovodsk on the 
southern “waist” of the Caspiaa Sea, where the inter- 
ference of winter conditions will be relatively slight and 
where the distances to cover are, at the same time, shorter 
than in any other part of the sea. 
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Pit Production Committees 


p™ production committees are now operating at nearly 

every colliery in the country. The Minister of Fuel 
regards them as an integral part of the machinery of pro- 
duction and has drawn up a model constitution, outlining 
their composition, procedure and functions. The standard 
is that there should be four or five members, representing 
the management and the workmen respectively, with two 
chairmen, one from each side, to preside alternately ; annual 
elections ; and weekly meetings, submitting minutes and 
reports to the regional controller, to whom the committees 
have direct access. The purpose of the committees, broadly, 
is “to discuss and advise on all questions of production and 
increasing output ” ; and they have to consider such matters 
as output standards, supplies and materials, and “ any factor 
impeding maximum production at the pit.” This constitu- 
tion is not compulsory and can be adapted to the 
requirements of the individual pit or district. 


The great majority of pit committees are working smoothly 
and efficiently. Where the manezgement is co-operative and 
the miners’ leadership is good, few organisational difficulties 
are encountered. But, in some places, the committees operate 
in name only or are badly out of touch with the body of the 
workers. For this, the history of the mining industry during 
the past twenty years is to blame. Many miners have grown 
embittered and cynical. “If the war ended to-morrow,” runs 
a comment from a northern pit, which had worked for three 
years only in the last thirteen, “ the owners would ask for 
a reduction in wages and threaten to close the colliery.” 
The miners want a quid pro quo ; a Government assurance 


on the future of the industry would contribute greatly to - 


their willingness to co-operate now. Some of the men are 
so opposed to the idea of collaboration that they look upon 
the workers’ representatives on the committee as.“ bosses’ 
stooges.” To serve efficiently on a pit committee may mean 
to court unpopularity. In consequence, the miners’ side is 
often insufficiently representative, and the best men do not 
always present themselves for election. On the managerial 
side, there may be an equal lack of confidence in the men, 
and the committees are sometimes regarded as an infringe- 
ment - managerial functions. As one Yorkshire manager 
has said. 


The management side of the pit production committee has 
spent the whole of its working life on the question of pro- 
duction. Is it feasible to expect that men with no special 
training can acquire such experience simply by sitting once 
a week on the committee? 

The problem, then, is how to “ popularise ” pit committees 
to make them really live and representative, and to break 
down the prejudices on both sides. Many suggestions have 
been advanced by the committees themselves—propaganda 
at the pitheads, leaflets and pithead newspapers, representa- 
tion of a worker from every section, the appointment of a 
“section steward,” the election of a production officer. This 
last expedient has been adopted at Ashington colliery, 
Northumberland, where a miner, elected by the men but 
responsible to the pit committee, acts as liaison between the 
committee and the face workers ; the results, in terms of 
increased output, have justified his appointment. Doubts 
have arisen about the committee’s rights of inspection. The 
men argue that, if they cannot go down the pit, they cannot 
be expected to know the full position ; but some manage- 
ments are unwilling to let the men “wander about” the 
pit. Major Lloyd George has, however, stated categorically 
that committee members should have full access to the pits. 

Pit production committees are debarred from discussing 
wages. They have also been relieved of all responsibility 
for dealing with individual cases of absenteeism and in- 
discipline, though they may discuss the general problem. 
This is on the whole a popular move, since the committees 
had tended to degenerate into absenteeism tribunals, to 
the exclusion of production questions. The omission of 
wages and absenteeism from their agenda in no sense 
weakens the committees’ effective powers; the terms of 
reference are sufficiently broad to allow the discussion of 


a very wide range of topics. On the actual production side, 
the committees examine the previous week’s output in 
relation to the standard, and must consider how to reach 
and, if possible, exceed it. In some areas the men feel 
strongly that the present method of district award will 
not produce the best results, and urge that the bonus should 
be given on the basis of individual pits or even individual 
seams or coal-faces. Many suggestions have been made by 
the men’s side for improved methods of extraction ; in- 
creased mechanisation—at one committee the workers 
alleged that the company was trying to get too long a life 
out of pneumatic picks, which were used by 75 per cent 
of the miners; transfer to more productive seams; and 
the elimination of boundaries which impede maximum 
production. Deficiencies in supplies, such as delays in 
delivery, scarcity of wagons and tubs, poor quality timber, 
defects in machinery and shortage of spare parts, naturally 
bulk large in discussion ; and, though the committee itself 
may not be able to provide the solution, it can at any rate 
see that the matter is referred to the appropriate authority. 
There is general anxiety about recruitment to the industry 
and the training and up-grading of new entrants. The 
shortage of boys to do datal work and putting has slowed 
down output in more than one area. Another matter of 
concern is the shortage of hewers and the use of in- 
experienced men at the face, with inevitable increase in the 
accident rate. The men’s representatives have raised many 
questions affecting welfare and working conditions, Pit- 
head baths are asked for at collieries where there are none, 
and the inadequacy of canteens is a frequent source of 
complaint. Durham miners say that hewers cannot be 
expected to increase their output on a pie, instead of the 
beefsteak and puddings to which they are accustomed. At 
another pit, representations were made for the men to get 
more food at the local British Restaurant, as they had no 
canteen of their own. The burden of fire-watching and 
Home Guard duties, transport difficulties, housing shortage, 
health and safety precautions—these are but a few of the 
subjects which are troubling the miners and in conse- 
quence affecting their productivity. 

It is probably true that many miners are ignorant on 
technical mining matters, and that some of the points they 
raise may be trivial or impracticable. On the other hand, 
they have practical experience and knowledge, and a large 
number of their suggestions have been found workable. 
The evidence so far available suggests that the activities 
of pit committees during recent months have contributed, 
in no small measure, to improvements in production in 
several districts. But, quite apart from their direct physical 
bearing on output, which has not been very consider- 
able—nor in the short run was it ever likely to 
be—pit committees may have important psychological 
effects. The President of the South Wales Miners’ 
Federation was not exaggerating when he spoke at 
the Blackpool meeting of the Trades Union Congress of 
the tremendous effects on production of “unleashing the 
enthusiasm of the workpcople.” For the first time in history, 
the men feel that they are being taken into the confidence 
of the management, and are enabled to contribute some- 
thing tangible. Grievances which might in the past have 
led to strike action, can be aired and frankly discussed. 
Above all, through the system of open election and the 
exercise of responsibility by those who are elected, the 
committees may provide an education in democratic 
practice and practical democracy. The average miner is 
accustomed to register his vote at a Parliamentary election, 
but Westminster seems remote from the affairs of Hetton- 
le-Hole or Merthyr Tydfil; the miners’ lodge secretary 
may be used to negotiating with the management on wage 
questions, but not to sitting round a conference table with 
him, as an equal member of the pit committee, The same 
considerations apply equally to \oint ‘production com- 
mittees in engineering factories and shipyards. : 

The introduction of this type of workshop or pit 
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democracy represents a new stage in British industrial 
development. Joint production committees are admittedly 
a wartime expedient, and the agreements setting them up 
provide for their termination at the end of the war. 
Whitleyism, which aimed at creating permanent joint 
consultative machinery, failed to establish itself on a 
national scale after the last war—largely because it was 
imposed from the top and because the older, well-o: 


Plastics and 


‘< A FTER the Stone Age, the Bronze Age and the Iron 

A Age—the Plastics Age”; “if there are Stock 
Exchange booms after the war, the first will be a plastics 
boom”; “in future, we should plan in plastics”: these 
are some of the claims made for one of the newest of 
the new industries. Actually, the likelihood of, say, plastics 
ousting steel, as some enthusiasts have suggested, is still 
very remote ; and the chances are that a growing demand 
for plastics will be accompanied by a marked expansion, 
compared with before the war, in the world demand for 
steel. To call plastics a new industry may seem somewhat 
of misnomer: bitumen was known as a plastic in 2000 B.C. ; 
shellac was used in pre-Christian times ; cellulose plastics 
have been made and used for nearly 80 years ; and it is 
34 years since the discovery of phenolic resins opened the 
way to the commercial development of thermo-setting 
plastics which, having once hardened, remain impervious 
to further heat. This discovery, whose exploitation on a 
significant scale really began after the last war, changed 
the characteristic plastics products from small but useful 
articles, in decorative colours, to materials capable of being 
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used in substitution for those of many older industries. 
The timber, steel and building industries are in the first 
line of “attack” by the plastics industry ; and it is clear 
that a group of trades using indigenous materials, which 
is already producing articles ranging from tooth-paste caps 
to aeroplane parts, motor-car bodies and piles which will 
withstand a greater driving force than the hardest timber, 
sad is chemically related to the “synthetic” textile, oil 
and rubber producing industries, obviously has very great 
potentialities. 

It seems probable that the plastics industry will 
eventually provide investors, through the Stock Exchange, 
with a varied and profitable range of new securities. It may 
be asked why the industry and the investor are not better 
acquainted already. Companies engaged solely in plastics 
manufacture, whose shares have a market quotation, can 
be numbered on little more than the fingers of one hand. 
Their capital, as Stock Exchange companies go, is rela- 
tively small, and their shares are not always obtainable 
very readily in the market. None of the companies in the 
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industries would not touch it. Production committees, on 
the other hand, have derived their main impetus from 
below and are firmly attached to the trade union move- 
ment. There can be no doubt that the present participation 
of the workers in the organisation of production and the 
new spirit of co-operation which is found in the best com- 
mittees are bound to have far-reaching effects on industrial 
relations in the postwar years. 


the Investor 


attached table has a paid-up capital under all headings 
exceeding £700,000, and the average capitalisation is little 
more than £350,000. Some of the companies work only a 
single proprietary .process, and two companies have not 
yet reached the dividend-paying stage. Certain companies, 
again, were established not many years before the war, and 
consequently may not have a particularly high EPT 
standard. The industry as a whole, however, is playing 
an important part in the war effort; and even after EPT 
the equity earnings of the majority of companies in the 
table are running at a reasonable, though certainly not a 
spectacular, level. But, in the instances where there is 
public participation in the equity interest, the present 
yield basis is low. In other words, post-war progress is 
already discounted for some little time ahead. 

Possibly, a reader of The Economist, who may chance 
upon this article at some future time, may recognise, in 
the names of one or more companies in this table, the 
“Imperial Tobacco” or “Courtaulds” of his day—some 
powerful “leader” of its industry and its Stock Exchange 
market. But it is equally possible that, by that time, the 
present “leaders” themselves—or one or more of several 
other large companies now famous for other products— 
may fill that réle. Already some large companies whose 
main interests lie elsewhere have developed: plastics as 
something more than a sideline. The list includes Imperial 
Chemical Industries, British Celanese, and Distillers, all of 
which have plastics subsidiaries. Among smaller but size- 
able concerns with important plastics interests are E. K. 
Cole and Monsanto Chemicals. Thomas de la Rue have 
very recently registered separate subsidiary companies to 
take over, respectively, their plastics branch and their busi- 
ness in playing cards, fountain pens and stationery. The 
plastics subsidiary has an authorised capital of £1,000,000. 

For the investor, a purchase, say, of ICI with the object 
of acquiring a stake in the plastics industry is like buying 
a house for the glass in its windows. Yet it would be 
hazardous to say how far the future prizes in the industry 
will go to the plastics producers proper or to the more 
general concerns which have adopted plastics as a pro- 
mising youngster capable, perhaps, one day of taking over 
the family business. The investor at the present stage 
cannot possibly make up his mind. 

There are, however, at the moment two considerations 
which, so far as they go, tend to put the odds in favour 
of the second group of companies, the general concerns 
which have adopted plastics as a sideline. The first is that, 
while after the war their EPT refunds will be a function 
of their total wartime excess profits, they will be available 
for capital development in those branches of business which 
seem to offer most scope for expansion. Courtaulds, in 
addition, will have many millions for investment as a 
result of its enforced sale of the greater part of its American 
Viscose holding—though it is not known to have so far 
any considerable interest in plastics as such. Yet was it not 
originally a crépe manufacturing company which boldly ex- 
perimented in a new industry? 

The second consideration favouring the “mixed” com- 
panies is that, as the industry is now developing, it seems 
to promise greater future rewards to the large than the 
medium or small concern. The size of the plant required— 
particularly for the laminated plastics—increases much more 
than in proportion to the size of the product. Many of the 
most profitable plastic products of the future will be out- 
side the range of any but the very large unit, with plant 
costing probably some millions. 

In any case, from experience it would seem hardly 
desirable, from the investor’s point of view, that, after the 
war, there should be an exaggerated Stock Exchange boom 
in plastics, with a host of new and small companies com- 
peting for the investor’s suffrage. It is better that capital 
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market history should never repeat itself in that way. The 
annals of many “new” industries—motors and rayon, for 
example—show that the first stage of large-scale develop- 
ment is seldom profitable to the outside public investor. 
It is a matter for the skilled entrepreneur and those who 
are prepared to back him, The investor’s opportunity comes 
later. 
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The general conclusion, altogether, would seem to be 
that plastics has not yet reached the stage at which an out- 
side investor can pronounce on its prospects with any degree 
of certainty. Unquestionably, it will be a major industry in 
the future. But as yet it is impossible to know which 
horses to back—and whose colours they will be carrying at 
the starting post. 


Finance and Banking 


Year-End Preparations 


The approach of the year-end has already made its effect 
felt on the money market. The banks have virtually ceased 
to buy bills from the discount houses, and this absten- 
tion from the market may well continue until the close 
of the year unless the demands on the banks for Treasury 
deposit receipts payments are abated next week. The banks, 
however, continue to be abundantly supplied with funds 
and the discount market has encountered no difficulty in 
financing the steadily accumulating holdings of bills in its 
portfolios. The banks naturally prefer to strengthen their 
second line of defence at the moment, short loans being 
more readily converted into cash for the year-end balance 
sheet window dressing than bills. The market, for its part, 
will, unless relieved by an immediate resumption of bank 
buying of bills, have to seek considerable assistance from 
the authorities over the turn of the year. This assistance 
will probably be provided on open market terms and will 
not necessitate rediscounting at Bank rate, or borrowing on 
the official terms. The current abundance of resources is al] 
the more striking in view of the exceptional outflow of notes 
into circulation. A further £18,800,000 of notes went into 
circulation over the past week, carrying the total outstanding 
to £908,323,000. In the corresponding week of last year the 
rise in the circulation amounted to £13,467,000. The latest 
increase leaves £41,918,000 of unissued notes in reserve, 
and though two more weeks of expansion have to be fed 
from this reserve, it will no doubt withstand the seasonal 
peak in the demand for currency. The effect of the increased 
withdrawal of notes on the credit position has been wholly 
neutralised by a further increase of £21,315,000 in the 
bank’s holding of Government securities. 


x * * 


U.S. Silver for British Coins 


It was announced in Washington this week that Ameri- 
can silver would be made available to Great Britain and 
Australia on lend-lease terms. The requests were made 
some time ago. In commenting on the agreement, Mr Mor- 
genthau stated that the silver would be lent on the under- 
standing that it would be returned to the United States 
after the war. In other words, these operations will be 
treated independently of the Mutual Aid agreement, and the 
provisions for repayment are far more specific than in the 
case of other lend-lease transactions. The silver in question 
will not, of course, pass through the market. Even were 
it required for industrial purposes it would be made avail- 
able direct by Government agencies to factories working 
for Government account. The silver in question is, in fact, 
required for coinage purposes. The demand for subsidiary 
coins is rising with that for notes, though it is interesting 
to note that the two movements have not followed alto- 
gether parallel lines. The expansion in the note circulation 
from the outbreak of the war to October was 77 per cent, 
compared with a 27 per cent increase in the estimated 
coin circulation. The authorities had prepared a special 
issue of Bank of England notes of small denominations for 
use in an emergency, but it is evidently not their intention 
to put them in circulation under present circumstances. The 
appreciable silver reserves, which existed in this country 
at the outbreak of the war, have probably been reduced to 
a small fraction of their former total. Although they have 
been reconstituted more than once by official purchases 
from the Indian Government’s domestic reserves, the in- 
creased industrial demand for silver, together with the 
gradual disappearance of imports of newly mined metal, 
must have eaten deeply into accumulated stocks. If, in these 
circumstances, it is necessary to find substantial amounts of 
silver for coinage, the United States is the obvious source 
from which to obtain them. To continue importing silver 
from India would have disadvantages, since it would stimu- 


late the already rapid accumulation of sterling reserves by 
India. It is rather surprising that the authorities should be 
going out of their way to import silver for coinage pur- 
poses when the domestic industrial demand for America’s 
silver is so considerable and when an alternative form of 
small denomination currency is ready to hand in the form 
of small Bank of England notes. It cannot be a distrust of 
paper currency which is holding back the issue of these 
long-prepared notes. 


* 


One of the reactions to the news that US silver is to 
be made available to the United Nations has been a sharp 
break in the Bombay price. The spot quotation in that 
market has fallen this week from 104 rupees I2 annas to 
96 rupees 8 annas. 


* x * 


Swiss Gold Market 


Messages received from Switzerland appear to suggest 
that the authorities in that country are tightening their 
control over the open gold market. Dealings in that market 
are to be subject to licence by the Swiss National Bank, 
and the prices quoted will be limited to the official selling 
price of the central bank, namely 4,970 francs per kilo fine. 
The price for gold bars had risen to about 5,600 francs 
in the open market, while even higher equivalents have 
been paid for coins. It remains to be seen whether the 
Official attempt to suppress free dealings in gold will be 
altogether successful, It must not be forgotten that a 
considerable amount of gold found its way to banks and 
safe deposits in Switzerland on private account in the years 
before the war. That gold has not been mobilised by the 
Swiss authorities since the war, and, with this considerable 
volume of privately held gold in the country, it must be 
difficult to prevent transactions at prices other than those 
decreed by the authorities. Although the Swiss National 
Bank has been steadily gaining gold as a result of the 
conversion of dollars, the whole of that substantia! 
addition to its reserves—it amounts to 1,053,700,000 francs 
for the past year, representing an increase of 58 per 
cent—is held earmarked in New York. The holding in 
Switzerland itself was falling in the early part of this year, 
partly as a result of withdrawals of bars which were being 
exchanged for coin. The reason for this traffic was the high 
premium commanded by gold coins, not only in the Swiss 
open market, but more particularly in black markets 
throughout the Continent. The Swiss authorities conse- 
quently issued their embargo on sales and export of coins. 
The Swiss National Bank continues to be a somewhat 
reluctant buyer of dollars, as it does not relish the prospect 
of inflating the currency position at home against the accu- 
mulation of foreign exchange resources, even though these 
can be converted into gold. The position would be far 
more satisfactory from Switzerland’s point of view if it 
were able to import, in the shape of materials it urgently 
requires, the current excess on the international balance 
of payments. A comparable dilemma was solved by Sweden 
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in the last war by refusing to buy more gold and letting the 
exchange rate of the currency appreciate. There is as yet 
no evidence that the Swiss authorities contemplate follow- 
ing the same course, The reduction in the free market price 
of gold, which may follow the steps recently taken by the 
Swiss authorities to control that market, should certainly 
not be taken as evidence of such a policy. On the contrary, 
it may well be accompanied by the establishment of a black 
market in which the prices quoted for gold will range appre- 
ciably above those recently seen in the free market. 


x * * 


Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas) 


The annual reports of Barclays Bank (D.C. and O.) 
have of late acquired exceptional interest from the fact that 
it is this institution which has followed with its banking 
services in the wake of the advancing British armies in 
East Africa and the Middle East. Recognition of the grow- 
ing importance of the bank’s business in East Africa has 
been provided by the formation of a local board at Nairobi, 
which will control the bank’s branches in East Africa as 
well as those in Eritrea and Ethiopia. An interesting point 
mentioned by the chairman, Sir John Caulcutt, in his 
statement accompanying the report, is that only an unim- 
portant part of the £62,574,000 of cash in hand held on 
September 30th, the date of the last balance-sheet, was 
represented by gold. The reduction in the metallic reserve 
is due to the fact that the bank no longer has to maintain 
a gold backing in respect of Southern Rhodesia notes, as 
the currency issue there has been taken oyer by the Govern- 
ment. Sir John Caulcutt also makes interesting references 
to the finances of the colonial territories in which the bank 
is represented. He points out that the revenues of the 
colonies which the bank serves have been buoyant during 
the war period, and that large official contributions for war 
expenditure were made by these territories to the British 
Government. In the summer of 1940, however, this policy 
of making outright grants was altered at the request of the 
British Government, and instead the contributions took the 
form of loans without interest. It is intended that the 
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sterling represented by these loans should be available for 
financing reconstruction work in the various colonies after 
the war. 


Banking in South America 


Lord Wardington’s review of economic conditions in 
South America, attached to the report of the Bank of London 
and South America, necessarily has a melancholy strain 
running through it. Economic intercourse between this 
country and South America is dwindling to a mere trickle. 
The countries of South America are, on the whole, pros- 
perous, the trade with each other has been expanding, and 
they have made new trade agreements with the United 
States. But it will take a great deal to make up for the loss 
of most of their European markets, while their trade with 
the United States and the United Kingdom has of late been 
acquiring a somewhat one-sided character. This is reflected 
in the abundance of their dollar and sterling resources. As 
to the dollar. position, it is significant that only slight use 
has been made by the South American countries of the 
substantial credits placed at their disposal by the Export- 
Import Bank for capital developments. The capital goods 
cannot be obtained, and, if they could, it would certainly 
be difficult to transport them from North to South America. 
As regards sterling, the position is equally unbalanced, and 
Lord Wardington points out that sterling balances continue 
to accumulate in the Special Accounts of those countries 
which supply Britain with large quantities of foodstuffs. 
The future of Anglo-South American trade must to some 
extent be conditioned by the developments now taking place 
and in particular by the growing industrialisation of some 
of the countries concerned, and by the closer links being 
forged with the United States. Lord Wardington, however, 
sees hope in the essentially compensatory nature of much 
of that trade in the past—the exchange of foodstuffs for 
coal, for example—and in Britain’s ability to provide the 
specialised manufactures which, as a highly industrialised 
country, it should be equipped to produce and sell at com- 
petitive prices. 


Investment 


Business Recovering 


Whatever may be said as to the amount of speculative 
business in terms of value—and it is almost beyond doubt 
that it is a very small proportion of total turnover—in terms 
ot bargains done, it appears to be very substantial. Accord- 
ing to the indices of The Financial News, the changes as 
between the peak of the second week in November and 
the nadir of four weeks later in the sub-groups they select 
were as follows. There was a modest increase of 2} per 
cent in gilt-edged business, coupled with falls of 25 per 
cent in rails and 33 per cent in industrials, and one 
of over 80 per cent in the speculative section, which 
includes only mining of metals. Beyond saying that a small 
number of the bargains done in gilt-edged are individually 
so large as to reduce much other business to insignificance, 
it is impossible to obtain any general idea of the relative 
importance of individual bargains. So far as absolute 
numbers are concerned, and including oils and rubbers in 
the speculative section, the number in the industrial group, 
which excludes home railways, inter alia, was almost twice 
as great as that in the speculative section, and five times 
as great as in gilt-edged. It would be necessary to make 
elaborate calculations as to the number of companies whose 
shares were dealt in in each group before it was possible 
to reach any conclusion as to the probability of the size of 
bargain falling with any given increase in numbers of 
transactions, but the impression gathered in the market was 
that the size fell off very rapidly. Despite a slight improve- 
ment in number over the past week, the figures are now 
almost certainly sub-normal, even for war conditions, but 
there is an increasing volume of inquiry. The net decline 
in prices is rather over a half of 1 per cent in equities and 
appreciably less in fixed-interest stocks. The general course 
of prices, excluding overseas enterprises, has been much 
more steady in the past eighteen months or so than for 
some years prior to 1941. It is not unusual for prices to 
improve from the commencement of the New Year. There 


have been inoderate rises in the first few weeks of each of 
the past three years, followed on two occasions by a con- 
siderable relapse, owing to a reverse in Libya and Japan’s 
entry into: the war. While it is exceptionally difficult to 
make a forecast, it can be said that appearances suggest an 
early resumption of price rises in selected equities and 
junior fixed-interest securities, while there is nothing at 
present in sight to indicate that a spectacular reverse is to 
be expected. 


Guidance for Accountants 


The decision of the Institute of Chartered Accountants 
to circulate to their members, and tu the press, a number 
of recommendations as to the proper treatment of certain 
new items is very welcome. It is even more satisfactory that 
the Institute proposes, from time to time, to publish further 
recommendations. The matters covered by the first batch 
are tax reserve certificates, War Damage premiums, and a 
reminder about the forms of note agreed with the Ministry 
of Information as appropriate in cases where fixed assets 
had suffered war damage. These are all new problems on 
which a bewildering variety of practice was growing up. 
The recommendations appear unexceptionable. In particular, 
it is very welcome that the official view of war damage 
premiums is that, in all ordinary cases, they should be met 
out of current profits or free reserves. It is not quite clear 
whether this circular is the first fruits of the new Taxation 
and Financial Relations Committee, or whether it is to be 
regarded as the continuance of an older tradition under 
which a letter was occasionally circulated to professional 
auditors. In either case, the real interest lies in what happens 
in the future. This applies both to the attitude of individual 
accountants and auditors to the circular, and to the inten- 
tions of the Council as to a number of knotty problems 
which have long awaited resolution, On the former point, 
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members of the Institute are free to act as they think fit. 
It is the belief of The Economist, expressed more than 
once in a recent series of articles, that their position 
vis-a-vis boards of directors will be greatly strengthened if 
they adopt the recommendations and present them as the 
considered view of the leaders of the profession, which is 
what they are. In the circumstances, it is perhaps a little 
unfortunate that The Accountant should go out of its way 
to stress the permissive character of the recommendations. 
The individual accountant or auditor has, of course, a 
responsibility towards his clients. But, if he believes the 
recommendations to be good, that is best performed by 
doing his utmost to see that they are accepted. As to the 
second, and larger, point, that of securing a more uniform 
and informative treatment in the presentation of accounts, 
both published and private, it can only be hoped that this 
step is a beginning, and that it will be followed without 
delay by further action. 


* * * 


Discouraging Speculation 


The first result of the investigation carried out by 
the Stock Exchange, instigated by the recent allegation of 
speculative activity, takes the form of a new temporary 
regulation. The Committee for General Purposes found 
some evidence that the delay, beyond the five business days 
allowed for passing names for stock purchased, had in- 
creased. The number of cases in which there was no evi- 
dent explanation of the delay was very small—the usual 
reason is either shortage of staff or postal delays. Never- 
theless, it has been decided that the notice of September 
13, 1939, dealing with this matter shall be incorporated in 
the new regulation, which, in addition, requires that the 
name-ticket shall bear the date of the bargain. The sanction 
for non-compliance is that brokers should “sell out” 
against the defaulter. This is not made obligatory, but the 
whole intention of the regulation is that the broker, who 
does not receive the name, should more often transfer the 
onus for deciding whether action should be taken to the 
Manager of the Buying-In and Selling-Out Department. 
Members are further urged to expedite by every means, 
including increased use of telephone and telegram, all 
Stages in the passing of names. It seems that this is as far 
as the Committee can go in these difficult times, and a 
fairly extensive experience of such matters suggests that the 
regulation will not fail of its effect. A further step, 
approaching the problem from a different angle, has been 
taken by suspending Rule 195 during the currency of the 
new regulation. This rule permits a broker to charge only 
one commission for buying and selling the same security 
for the same principal during any period of, approximately, 
28 days. The suspension will thus increase appreciably the 
cost of such short-term speculation as exists. The suspen- 
sion does not affect business in gilt-edged securities in 
amounts of not less than £50,000 stock. It ‘is believed that 
this virtually exhausts the possibilities so far as general 
regulation is concerned. Action may be possible in other 
respects, although it is, perhaps, probable that it will be 
of a limited and personal character rather than of general 
application. The investigation tended to confirm that 
frankly speculative business remained, at its greatest, a 
minute fraction of even wartime turnover, and suggested 
that the changes set out above will have no striking effect, 
since, even when buying was ill-informed, there was very 
little attempt to “ run” stock. 


* x * 


The Demand for Bricks 


The decision of the board of London Brick, to postpone 
any consideration of a dividend for the current year until 
the full results are known, is the first evidence of the effect 
of further concentration upon the industry. The announce- 
ment was very late and shareholders must have been pre- 
pared for the result. None the less, it may prove to have 
been reached with reference to future earnings rather than 
to the actual business of the first half of the year. Concen- 
tration was to have been carried out early this year, but it 
was postponed by construction of quarters for the 
American troops, and there have been hints of a further 
restriction in its severity in the statement that some re- 
housing might prove feasible during the war. Both this and 
the building for troops will, presumably, be on Government 
contract and the profit on it is not likely to be large. 
Failing any relief, the full rigour of the proposed quota, 
coupled with the closing of selected works and a levy to 
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finance their maintenance, must presumably come into 
force. This would seem to indicate that, for the duration of 
the emergency, profits are likely to be low. For 1941, 
London Brick earned some 15 per cent and paid 10, against 
twice that figure in the last pre-war year. For 1942, it seems 
very probable that the dividend will be materially reduced. 
If so, the £1 shares, 3s. 9d. down at 48s. 9d., give a yield 
which discounts a very substantial post-war recovery. The 
plans for the organisation of the industry are believed to be 
far advanced, and it is the express intention of the Govern- 
ment to spread out rebuilding over a substantial period. 
Recent building is believed to have reduced stocks to 
reasonable proportions, and it is highly probable that the 
companies will be in a good position to do well in a buyer’s 
market. It is, however, far from improbable that prices will 
be fixed, not by the trade, but by the Government. Share- 
holders have a right to expect a substantial return on their 
investment, but it is doubtful whether payments of 20 per 
cent and over, such as were made in the period 1933-38, 
should be envisaged. 


Company Notes 


P and O Report 


The accounts of Peninsular and Oriental Steam Naviga- 
tion show a decline in earnings of fleet of some £150,000 
and in total profits of more than £200,000 in the year to 
September 3oth last. As the following table, analysing three 
years’ receipts and distributions, makes plain, the jump in 
equity earnings of more than £100,000 to £830,342 is due 
solely to the suspension of transfers to provident good 
service account. The 8 per cent dividend on deferred 
capital is maintained, covered by earnings of 28.1 against 
23.8 per cent, but the transfer to tonnage replacement 
reserve is reduced from £250,000 to £100,000. A sum of 
£37,936 against {£100,000 is written off properties and 
£350,000 taken from profits to write down investments in 
subsidiaries, to which is added {£400,000 from the com- 
pany’s investment reserve. The reason for this substantial 
provision is, as the deputy chairman, Mr A. O. Lang, points 
out, the loss of tonnage by the group, with the consequent 
reduction in income from subsidiaries. The balance sheet 
shows a fall in net holdings in shipping subsidiaries from 
£10,602,233 to £9,869,004. Loss of the company’s own 
tonnage is understated by the reduction in the balance 
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sheet valuation of flect from £5,382,947 to £4,824,839, since 
the latter figure includes payments for new tonnage. The 
decline in earnings, resulting from shrinkage of the fleet, 
is likely to continue, since there is no sign that new ships 
taken over will, for some time at least, equal further losses. 
Tonnage replacement reserve receives a total addition of 
£639,465, including the transfer from profits, and this may 
give some indication of the company’s own loss. The 
reserve now stands at £3,630,940, exclusive of Government 





Years to September 30, 


1940 1941 1942 
£ £ £ 
Earnings of fleet............ 2,075,794 1,458,335 1,309,104 
Total revenue .............- 2,976,520 2,421,821 2,211,980 
Depreciation ..........++... 1,034,068 980,214 911,766 
OO Er ee 248,303 55,424 23,707 
Provident good service ...... ,000 200,000 ape 
Interest charges ............ 321,042 303,896 294,165 
Preference dividend......... 152,000 152,000 152,000 
Deferred stock :— 
tcc. ckaksnwsetaes 996,107 730,287 830,342 
MG ee ewe bad eyeee 4,4, 367,402 367,402 
NEL, 655654 s60es o00s 32 +2 23 -8 28 +1 
BE TD evcccccsccccsceee 74 8 8 
To reserves ........0e2e00e. 550,000 250,000 100,000 
Special items (net).......... 92,968 100,000 387,936 
Carry forward.............- 173,498 186,385 161,389 


* Including War Damage contributions of £27,209 in 1941 
and £1,655 in 1942. 


tonnage replacement account, which has risen to £568,800 
by an addition of £84,300. The reduction in fleet is accom- 
panied by a rise in holdings of Government securities from 
£8,134,674 to £9,500,298, an acquisition which accounts for 
the increase in net liquid assets from £5,581,899 to 
£7.439,218. Total reserves and carry forward stand at 
£9,393,881, against £8,779,410. Mr Lang mentions a 
possible extension of the interests of the group to air trans- 
port after the war. The {£1 deferred stock, at 31s. 9d. ex 
dividend, yields £5 os. 9d. per cent. 


* a x 


Burmah Oil Accounts 


The Burmah Oil report for 1941 covers a period which 
fell wholly outside Japanese occupation. Thus, apart from 
the fact that trading profits of companies operating in 
Burma are partially estimated, the accounts show little trace 
of the impact of the war on the Far East. The following 
table, which analyses receipts and distributions over the 
past three years, reveals a substantial increase in gross 


Years ended December 31, 


1939 _ a 
£ 

Trading profits* ............ 2,298,328 2,768,233 3,530,711 
Total profits* .............. 4,684,361 3,769,498 4,867,894 
Depreciation .............+- 370,000 bee se 
Taxation§ .............++4- 673,051 1,474,728 2,071,565 
Fees and expenses .......... 207,395 149,158 113,881 
Pref. dividends............. 300,000 300,000 300,000 
Ordinary stock :— 

PP ccseeesiedenesusss 3,133,915 1,845,612 2,382,448 

DU chuncdessereveracccs 2,884,668 2,060,477 1,717,064 

Earned % 2. ......000000. 22 -8 13 -4 17-3 

BED See ccoceccscecoes 21 15 12} 
General reserve............. 250,000 250,000 650,000 
Carry forward.............. 701,401 236,536 251,920 


* After depreciation in 1940 and 1941. § Including £400,000 
to tax reserve in 1940 and £150,000 in 1941. } Unadjusted for 
Dominion Income Tax Relief. 


profits and shows that equity earnings, unadjusted for 
Dominion income tax relief, would, after the reduction in 
the additional transfer to taxation from £400,000 to 
£150,000, have covered the previous year’s 15 per cent 
dividend. The reduction to 12} per cent, less tax at 6s. 9d., 
is, of course, due to the military events of 1942 and the 
complete loss of plant and installations in Burma, The 
transfer of £650,000 against £250,000 to general reserve 
brings the total of this fund to £2,000,000. The directors 
have attempted to provide against immediate and more 
distant liabilities arising out of the disaster by transferring, 
in toto, fields expenditure equalisation reserve and, in part, 
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fire and marine insurance reserve to a war contingencies 
fund of £3,400,000 in the consolidated statement. This sum 
is, as the chairman, Sir John Cargill, points out, equivalent 
to the book value of the Burmese interests. No close estimate 
can be made of the extent to which current assets are 
realisable, but on the most conservative reading it is plain 
that total current liabilities of the group of less than 
£6,000,000 are more than covered by the holding of 
£8,426,740 of British Government securities. Moreover, cash 
holdings have risen from £76,593 to £1,575,879. It has 
always seemed probable that Burmah Oil would continue 
to distribute its considerable investment income during the 
period of stress ; it is now clear that the liquidity position 
is far from critical. It may reasonably be assumed that, when 
the time comes, the resources of the group will prove 
adequate for reconstruction. The £1 ordinary stock at 
538. 9d. ex dividend yields £4 13s. on last year’s total dis- 
tribution, less tax at 6s. 9d. 


* * * 


Crompton Parkinson Expansion 


The full accounts of Crompton Parkinson show a rise 
in total profits from £419,154 to £438,248 in the year to 
September 30th last. Net profits, which were discussed in 
a note on the preliminary statement in The Economist of 
December 12, 1942, provide equity earnings of 37.4 against 
34.9 per cent, after including the capital allotted to Young 
Accumulators, as cover for the ordinary and “ A” ordinary 
dividend, maintained at 20 per cent. The preliminary figures. 
however, gave little indication of the scope of the expansion 
which the Crompton Parkinson group underwent last year. 
The balance sheet of the company—which should be 
amplified by a consolidated statement—shows a jump in 
bank overdraft and short borrowing of some £900,000 to 
£1,001,189 and a decline in cash from £126,558 to £19,462. 
These movements, and an increase in creditors from 
£856,760 to £1,103,639, have financed an expansion in the 
total of stocks, work in progress and debtors of £905,107 to 
£2,991,161 and in net loans to subsidiaries and associates 
from £287,500 to £441,013. Net liquid assets are down 
from £1,187,098 to £934,936, but the liquid position, despite 
the shortage of cash, remains essentially sound. The group 
is supplying vital electrical equipment on an unprecedented 
scale and has so far contrived to control the upward trend 
of costs. The 5s. “A” ordinary stock, at 24s., ex dividend, 
yields £4 3s. 4d. per cent. 


* * * 


Three Midland Motor Results 


The latest reports of three leading motor companies, 
Alvis, Rover and Standard, confirm the view that the period 
of technical adjustment to war conditions is over. Little is 
disclosed about the output of the concerns, except that it is 
now wholly on Government account. The following table 
shows that equity earnings of all three companies were 


paren eerie ecmentancnee 
Total | Earned for Equity; December 16, 1942 
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Profits | Amount] Rate Price 
sebncieaainaiapaniniiniile aateaianlll cetataimill ectaasigill cimitilainpibitiaiadiadil einiiass 
i } oo 
£ £ % | & ex. dividend | { s. d. 
Alvis (July 31) : 
DGS isaesssceen 147,778 | $61,412 | 16-0 5 5s. shares 
Eee 104,675 | 36,873 | 11-5 5 at \ 
EE SsdaKerskacus 118,369 | 62,523 | 20-8 5 5/3 ;415 3 
Rover (Aug. 1): s i 
ear 242,723 | 65,903 | 18-4 15 8s. shares 
i csssseseesant 326,955 5,323 | 14:5 ; 15 at 
Ss ssee0ssense 112,425*| 101,782 | 32:6 . 17} 21/- 613 4 
Standard Motors | 
(Aug. 31) : 
ee 326,735 | 71,458 | 17-2 15 5s. shares 
Cs vencaksanee 463,981 | 85,156 | 23-5 20 at 
SEB L Ss ksaxnesace 230,006*/ 162,684 | 44-1 25 23/3 § 7 & 


} After tax, except tax on dividends. —_ 
* After depreciation and tax, including tax on dividends. 


higher in the latest year, and that, in the case of Alvis and 
Rover, the rise follows a setback in 1940-41. Rover and 
Standard have, unfortunately, in the latest year adopted the 
practice of showing total receipts after tax and depreciation, 
so that no comparison can be made of the gross figures. It 
is, however, clear that there has been a substantial rise. Both 
these concerns have passed the improvement on to share- 
holders with increases in payments of 2} and 5§ per cent, 
respectively. There is no increase in the 5 per cent Alvis 
dividend, the whole of the surplus going to raise reserves 
and carry forward and to write off £8,656, loss on realisation 
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of investments. The latest transfers will raise general reserve 
to £185,000 and war contingencies to £40,000. The directors 
of Standard have decided to transfer £144,258 from war 


- contingencies, previously totalling £145,000, in order to 


write off stock obsolescence, and the directors of Rover 
point out that adjustments will eventually be required in 
certain balance sheet assets, It is, of course, clear that another 
and possibly more drastic readjustment lies before all these 
concerns and that substantial funds will be required for 
reconstruction and obsolescence. The present moderate 
boom can hardly outlast the war, and the decision of all 
concerns to restrain ordinary payments well below the limit 
of the free surplus is inevitable. The directors of Rover are 
none the less wise to have taken the initiative in instituting 
a progressive system of employees’ benefits and pensions 
and in proposing the introduction of employees’ shares. In 
the return to freer competition and choice of employment 
which may follow the peace, good labour relations will be 
a commercial asset as well as a social obligation. Yields on 
the equity capital of the three concerns are sound. 


* * x 
Turner and Newall Profits 


The very full preliminary statement of Turner and 
Newall shows trading profits for the year to September 30th 
last of £2,407,550, against £2,545,721. Depreciation receives 
£188,196, against £188,908, and the customary £10,000 is 
placed to staff funds. The concern’s liability for tax is 
£1,686,218, against £1,847,762, due in part to the rise in 
Dominion Income Tax Relief from 6d. to 9d. on the Ios. 
standard rate. Thus, after meeting preference dividends, 
there is a net rise in equity earnings of nearly £10,000 and 
the 12} per cent ordinary payment is covered by a rate of 
some 16.4 against 16.0 per cent. After placing £100,000 as 
usual to general reserve, the carry forward is raised from 
£65,189 to £78,440. In the circumstances, the decline in 
trading profits requires explanation, which will no doubt 
be provided by the full accounts. In view of the world- 
wide and essential nature of the interests of the group, the 
most probable explanation is rising cost rather than 
declining business activity. The £1 ordinary stock, at 
73s. 9d. ex dividend, yields £3 8s. 6d., less tax at 9s. 3d. 


* * * 
ABC Recovery 


The latest accounts of the Aerated Bread Company 
for the year to September 30th last show a striking recovery 
in profits from £265,937 to £499,722. In spite of a rise in 
tax provision from £67,500 to £260,000, the provision of 
£75,000 for depreciation and the transfer of £21,088 against 
nil to write off ARP, it is possible to pay three years’ 
preference dividends, thus eliminating arrears, and to dis- 
tribute § per cent on the equity. Equity earnings amount 
to £34,462, against nil, representing 5.4 per cent as cover 
for the first payment on ordinary capital for four years. 
The carry forward is raised from £57,216 to £59,628. The 
basis of the recovery, despite rationing and higher transport 
costs, has, as Lord Greenwood points out, been the full 
utilisation of the new factory and bakeries completed in 
1939. It appears that.there has also been a substantial 
saving in labour costs as a result of the introduction of the 
cafeteria principle. The balance sheet shows a welcome im- 
provement in the liquid position with the elimination of 
the bank overdraft of £488,261. There is still, however, a 
total of surplus current liabilities of £421,548 against 
£511,073. Net loans to subsidiaries are reduced from 
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£4,669 to £3,601. There is an increase in stocks from 
£114,448 to £123,376. The prospect for a further rise in 
gross receipis is good, but, as Lord Greenwood indicates, 
the full burden of EPT, undiminished by previous 
deficiencies carried forward, will have to be sustained in 
the current period. The £1 ordinary shares, at 19s. 3d. ex 
dividend, yield £5 3s. 11d. per cent. 


x & * 
First Kaffir Dividends 


December dividends announced by the first three 
groups to issue statements—Central Mining—Rand Mines, 
Union Corporation and “ Johnnies ”—show that the process 
of adjustment to the last increase in Union taxation of 
profits is working itself out. In the “Johnnies” group, 
where cuts were made in every case last June, there is only 
one further reduction, that of Langlaagte from 43d. to 3d., 
although it may be assumed that Van Ryn Deep will receive 
nothing against 6d. The Union Corporation group is for- 
tunate in the possession of a number of mines not yet fully 
developed, so that in two cases, Grootvlei and Van Dyk, 
it has been possible to raise payments, and there is only 
one fresh reduction from 6s. 3d. to 6s. for Geduld. Th 





DIVIDENDS PER SHARE 











. : ; June, | December, June, December, 

Years ending December 31 | 1941 | 1941 1942 1942 
Central Mining—Rand Mines : | | | 
Rand Mines (5/-) ........... | 4/- 4/- 4/- 4/- 
City Deep (£1)........... wee al 2/6 2/6 | 2/6 2/6 
Consolidated Main Reef (£1)* | 2/6 2/6 2/6 2/3 
Crown Mines (10/-).......... 8/- 7/6 7/- 6/- 
Durban Deep (10/-) ......... 1/9 1/9 1/9 2/3 
E. Rand Prop. (10/-) ........ 1/9 1/9 1/9 1/9 
Geldenhuis Deep (17/6) ...... \ 2/- 2/- 1/6 -/9 
Modder B. Gold (5/-)........ | 1/3 1/3 1/- 1/- 
Modder East ({1)* .......... 3/6 | 3/6 3/6 3/6 
New Modder Gold (10/-)*.... 1/6 1/3 1/3 1/- 
Nourse ({1)* ...........00.. 73 | 33 | Bs 2/- 
Rose Deep (£1) .........-..5 | 2/- | z- | ay- 2/ 
Union Corporation : | 
East Geduld (£1)...... bis eaiae | 6/3 6/3 \ 5/6 5/6 
Geduld Prop. Mines ({1).... | 6/9 6/9 6/3 6/- 
Grootvlei Prop. Mines (£1)... 2/- 2/- 2/3 2/6 
Marievale (10/-)............. | -/6 -/6 -/6 -/6 
Van Dyk Consolidated (10/-) —/10} ~/10} -/Tk -/9 
‘* Johnnies” : 
East Champ (2/6) ........... —/103 ~/10} —/93 —/9} 
Govt. G.M. Areas (5/-)....... 1/9 | /9 1/7 V7 
Langlaagte Estates ({1)...... -/6 -/6 -| -/3 
New State Areas (f1)........ 2/44 2/44 | 2/- 2/- 
Randfontein Est. G.M. (£1).. 2/3 2/3 1/10} 1/10} 
Van Ryn Deep (£1) ......... /44 1/- -/6 -D. 
Witwatersrand G.M. ({1).... 2/44 2/44 1/9 1/9 





* Financial year ends June 30. 





N.D.—No declaration. 





_ Central Mining—Rand Mines group, having made only 
‘ three in June, has been forced to make a number now. 


Consolidated Main Reef, New Modder and Nourse suffer 
their first cut this year, while fresh reductions occur in two 
other cases. Thus, the dividend of Crown Mines, which 
was cut from 7s. 6d. to 7s. last June, is now reduced to 6s. 
and that of Geldenhuis Deep, which was cut by 6d. to 
1s. 6d. last June, is now halved at 9d. Durban Deep alone 
shows a rise. As compared with twelve months before, of 
the 24 results two-thirds are down, while there are two 
increases and six unchanged. All mines of the “ Johnnies” 
group show falls, while Union Corporation and Central 
Mining each show a rise, and the latter has maintained 
payments in five cases. - 


Industry and Trade 


Small Retailers’ Supply Scheme 


The details of the scheme to distribute supplies to small 
retailers, which was outlined by the President of the Board 
of Trade on October 13th, were announced by him last 
Tuesday. The salient details are summarised, for each of 
the three trades concerned, in the accompanying table. 
Small traders have been defined for the three classes of 
goods covered; standard periods in which supplies are to 
be allocated and the percentage to be allocated are laid 
down, Turnover is the total turnover in all classes of goods 
in which a retailer deals, in as many branches as he may 
have. The varying percentages are governed by the standard 
periods chosen and by the changes in population in the 
different areas since the standard period. The small shop- 


—— 





| etn 


| Pettey 





Definition of small 
retailer: maximum 
turnover in stand- 
ard period: 

Standard period : 


£5,000. £3,000. 





Jan.-Dec., 1939. Dec., 1940, to | June, 1939, to May, 
Nov., 1941. 1940, 


Operating period : Quarterly. Sa. Four-monthly. 
Types of goods } Clothing (exclud- tility domestic | Domestic cooking 
covered : ing footwear and | pottery made of | utensils (included 


millinery), house- | earthenware, | in British Stand- 
hold drapery, | china, jet and| ard Schedules 
piece-goods and | rockingham, and | BS/BOT 11-15), 
haberdashery. stoneware. buckets and dust- 
| bins. Not hard- 


ware. 
Percentage supplies, | 50-100% 80-120%. 40-60%. 
according to area : | ‘ 
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keeper will be entitled to receive, as a minimum, the rele- 
vant percentage of his purchases from those wholesalers 
from whom he obtained his supplies in the standard period. 
Where rationed goods are concerned—in the case of cloth- 
ing—supplies are dependent on the requisite number of 
coupons being supplied, but no guarantee is given that 
a greater number of coupons would be honoured. No com- 
pulsion is put on the individual retailer to participate ; if 
he wishes to do so he must inform his supplier by January 
31st next. Pressure will be’ brought to bear on wholesalers 
who do not fulfil their obligations. A trader may transfer his 
quota to another trader, provided their combined turnover 
in the standard year does not exceed the maximum, The 
scheme is to operate from January 1, 1943, and the three 
committees which produced the reports remain in being 
to administer the schemes. A criticism of the scheme in 
relation to retail trade as a whole appears on page 759. 


* * *x* 


Coal Output 


The output of coal was imperceptibly larger in the fifth 
of the four-weekly periods for which figures have been pub- 
lished. During the bonus period ended November 28th, 
the output of saleable coal averaged 4,126,500 tons a week, 
only 2,000 tons a week more than the previous month, and 
70,000 tons less than the corresponding period of 1941. 
Standard tonnages were exceeded by eight districts, which 
qualified for bonuses ranging from 3d. to 1s. 9d. per shift. 
In the first bonus period eight districts qualified, and in the 
second, twelve. The number of miners to receive the bonus 
was 230,500 in November, compared with 190,000 in the 


PERCENTAGES OF DISTRICT TARGETS REACHED* 


During Four Weeks Ended During Four Weeks Ended 
Oct. Nov. . Nov. 
3ist 3ist 28th 
% % 9 9 
Northumberland .... 102 -8 
Cumberland 91-0 
Durham 101-1 
South Yorkshire .... 98-3 
West Yorkshire ..... 
North Derbyshire . . . 
Nottinghamshire .... 
South Derbyshire ... 


North Wales 

North Staffordshire . . 
Cannock Chase 
Shropshire 103- 


S. Staffordshire and 


Sw 
R828 
DADA SCOOWN 


Forest of Dean 
Bristol 

Somerset 

Fife & Clackmannan 
Lothians 


eee 
NON Ph 


ad Percentages based on output, adjusted for tonnage lost through’ holidays 
and circumstances beyond the industry’s control. + Still under review. 


previous period. The Minister of Fuel and Power admitted 
that output could be higher than it is. Standard tonnages, 
by definition, should be well within the reach of the miners. 
The Regional Controller for Fuel and Power in Scotland 
has reviewed the coal position in his region, and has reached 
the conclusion that output could be 52,500 tons greater 
than it is. In fact, the only district in Scotland which has 
exceeded its target is Fife and Clackmannan, Lanarkshire’s 
output was as much as §.1 per cent below its target in 
November. The Government’s coal policy is discussed on 
page 759. 


* * 


Spreading Building Contracts 


According to a Press notice issued by the Ministry of 
Works and Planning last month, “the policy of the 
Government to spread the available work in the building 
programme among as many suitable firms as possible, has 
been extended in recent months.” The measures adopted 
to this end include restrictions on the total load which 
individual contractors may carry, provision for compulsory 
subcontracting, the grouping of firms to enable the smaller 
concerns to undertake Government contracts, and consulta- 
tion in the preparation of tender lists. In so far as these 
arrangements avoid hold-ups in production by a more even 
distribution of work, they may be of advantage. But if they 
are mainly designed to maintain in business some of the 
smaller concerns whose productivity is lower than that of 
the _ ones, they = most unfortunate. The building and 
civil engineering industries employ a large proportion 
of Britain’s able-bodied male labour ; in July an year the 
total number of operatives employed still exceeded 
1,000,000. It would be regrettable, indeed, if, at this stage 
of the war, measures were taken which kept the labour force 
in building above the minimum number. 
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Accident Prevention 


In the article on fire prevention which appeared in 
The Economist of October 31st, reference was made to the 
decision of the Fire Offices’ Committee—the association of 
companies transacting fire insurance on tariff lines—to 
launch a nation-wide publicity campaign to reduce the 
heavy burden of waste by ordinary fires, in large degree 
the result of plain human carelessness. Mr Hinshelwood, 
the chairman of the committee, has described this feature 
of wartime economy as “a national reproach.” No less 
a reproach is the serious wastage of man—and woman 
—power occasioned by accidents of all kinds: not only 
accidents at work, but arising also on the roads and—very 
important but often overlooked—in the home. In the pre- 
vention of accidents the human factor is perhaps even 
more vital than it is in the case of fires, and immense 
benefit can result from sound educational work. In the 
sphere of black-out accidents an excellent series of adver- 
tisements has, indeed, been appearing for some time past, 
and cannot have failed to help in keeping these particular 
accidents within bounds. But the accident departments of 
insurance offices must possess in their dossiers a vast 
quantity of valuable information concerning the causes of 
accidents of all kinds, and would be able by well-judged 
publicity to inculcate safety habits in countless different 
ways. 

* * * 


Unemployment in November 


For the first time since the regular publication of the 
Ministry of Labour’s unemployment statistics began in 
1921, the total numbers registered at employment exchanges 
was below 100,000. The actual number was 95,442 on 
November 16th. In October the total was 101,080. The 
drop of 5,538 was almost entirely due to a fall in the 
numbers of boys, women and girls wholly unemployed. 


REGISTERED UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN 
Persons 
Normally 
Temporarily in Casual 
Stopped Employment 
1,355 2,742 
2 4 


806 120 
33 L 


2,196 2,867 
1,347 2,988 
12 4 
652 147 
29 1 


Wholly 
Unemployed 
Oct. 12, 1942 


2,040 2,740 


Changes in other categories were negligible, as can be 
seen from the accompanying table. The number of women 
now serving in the Forces and employed in full-time work 
is reliably estimated to be approaching seven millions. The 
extent of the Ministry of Labour’s success in mobilising 
women may be gauged by the fact that the number of 
women aged 14 to 64 who were insured against unemploy- 
ment in mid-1939 was about four and a quarter million. 


* * * 


Railway Workers Wages Increase 


The Railway Staff National Tribunal announced its 
decision to raise wages on December 11th, to take effect 
retrospectively from June 24th. Adult male members of the 
railways’ staff will benefit by 5s. a week; adult female staff 
by 3s. 9d.; junior male staff by 2s. 6d.; and junior female 
staff by 1s. 9d. Claims for an increase of 10s. a week, or 
£26 a year, were originally made jointly by the National 
Union of Railwaymen and the Railway Clerks’ Associa- 
tion. When the Railway Executive Committee made its 
counter offer of 4s. a week for men and 3s. for women to 
the NUR, the claim was pressed to arbitration. The RCA 
accepted the companies’ offer of £10 a year for men, £5 
a year for juniors, 3s. a week to women, and 1s. 6d. to 
young women. Nevertheless, under the Tribunal’s award, 
the RCA is to have its increases raised to the level of the 
NUR award. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


THE ECONOMIST 


BARCLAYS BANK 
(DOMINION, COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS) 


COLONIES’ GREAT EFFORT 
SIR JOHN CAULCUTT’S STATEMENT 


The annual general meeting of Barclays 
Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas) 
will be held in London on the 21st instant. 

The following is the statement by the 
chairman (Sir john Caulcutt, K.C.M.G.) 
on the report and accounts for the year 
ended September 30, 1942 : — 

Lime 5 | first of all to the balance-sheet, 
a record figure is again shown for current 
and deposit accounts at approximately 
£191,000,000. 

Acceptances and other liabilities on 
account of customers, at £13,000,000, show 
a further considerable expansion. , 

On the assets side, the balance-sheet 
again shows a strong liquid position, and 
the cash in hand and at bankers and gold 
bullion is again in excess of 30 per cent. 
of the liabilities. 

The demand for advances has been on 
a decreasing scale, and the bank’s holdings 
of investments have been substantially in- 
creased. The market value of the invest- 
ments is in excess of the figure shown in 
the balance-sheet. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


Turning now to the profit and loss 
account, the net profit for the year, after 
making the usual provisions for taxation 
and for bad and doubtful debts and con- 
tingencies, amounted to £419,611, to which 
must be added £196,470 brought forward 
from 1941, bringing the amount for appro- 
priation up to £616,081. Of this amount 
£200,000 has been transferred to the reserve 
fund, and it is proposed to pay a final 
dividend of 4 per cent. (actual) on the 
cumulative preference stock and of 33 ver 
cent. (actual) on the “ A” stock and on the 
“B” shares, subject to the deduction in all 
cases of income-tax at 8s. 3d. in the £ after 
allowing for relief in respect of Dominion 
income-tax. 

We have also made a special allocation 
of £50,000 for deferred repairs to premises, 
leaving to be carried forward £190,930. 

The reserve fund has been further in- 
creased to a total of £3,100,000 by the 
transfer of £300,000 from our contingency 
account, These transfers to the published 
teserve are identical in amount with the 
transfers made last year. 


OVERSEAS SERVICES MAINTAINED 


I am glad to say that notwithstanding 
the existing difficulties of communication, 
the efficiency of the control and co-ordina- 
tion of our widespread services overseas 
has been maintained. Some evidence of 
this is, I think, afforded by the fact that we 
are able to present our audited balance- 
sheet within less than three months of the 
close of our financial year. Our staff have 
surmounted difficulties and solved many 
problems—some,; of them of an unprece- 
dented nature. As an example I would 
mention that last summer when the posi- 
tion in Egypt was critical, an immense 
burden was thrown on the staffs of our 
branches there. Their loyalty and effi- 
ciency were of exceptional importance at 
that time, and the heavier the strain became 
the greater response it evoked from them. 
The highest credit is due to them for the 
way in which they carried on in that critical 
our, 

I think we are entitled to feel that this 
bank throughout the year has become in- 
Creasingly useful to the common cause, 
largely due to the fact that many of our 
branches happen to be so placed as to 
tender them of particular value to the 
different Governments concerned. 

ey have also been well vlaced to serve 
€ requirements of our Naval, Military 





and Royal Air Force authorities and per- 
sonnel, as well as of important contingents 
of the armed forces of the United Nations. 
I have every reason to believe that the 
services we have been able to render are 
widely appreciated. 


POSITION IN THE COLONIES 


It is interesting to turn for a moment to 
the general Colonial picture. 

The inter-war period had seen a steady 
increase in the volume of Colonial os 
although the prices of some of them had 
been subjected to violent fluctuations. In 
regard to those particular commodities, such 
as rubber, tin, sugar and tea, which were 
controlled by regulation schemes, the pro- 
ducers had a more fortunate experience. 
The underlying reasons for the steady 
increase in the volume of production can, 
I think, be looked for in the general political 
and economic system, which gave wide 
scope to enterprise, British and non-British 
alike. We should do well also to remember 
the scientific advisers, many of whom have 
been provided by Government agencies, 
and who have improved planting material, 
advised on planting methods, and assisted 
in orderly marketing of products. There 
was also much indirect improvement 
through the suppression of disease and a 
general betterment in the conditions affect- 
ing health. 


DISLOCATION OF MARKETS 


The general dislocation and loss of 
markets which occurred through the first 
period of this war were met by schemes 
for bulk purchases of staple crops, such 
as cocoa, sugar and tea, these arrangements 
being somewhat akin to the vast buik pur- 
chasing arrangements entered into by the 
British and Dominion Governments, cover- 
ing the entire crops of such articles as 
wheat, wool and other vital necessities. All 
Colonial Governments were urged to stimu- 
late the production of food, largely in order 
to save shipping, with the result that pro- 
duction rapidly increased. After the fall 
of France, a greatly increased demand arose 
for certain Colonial products, synchronising 


’ with increased difficulties for producers of 


other commodities, to meet which, schemes 
were devised to help the growers of such 
crops as citrus fruits and bananas. All 
these changes have naturally had their 
reactions on the business of the bank. In 
normal times the finance of the movement 
and shipment of crops and the handling 
of the exchange operations arising there- 
from are important features of its activities. 
In regard to many Colonial products the 
course of business has been altered, but the 
use of banking machinery is still required, 
and here again the bank has been able to 
be of service. It has also played a full part 
in the schemes to assist growers of crops 
who have been faced with special diffi- 
culties arising from war conditions. 

As a consequence of the entry of Japan 
into the war and the subsequent loss of 
some of the areas producing materials of 
vital importance for war purposes, great 
efforts have been made to develop alterna- 
tive sources of supply in other parts of 
the Colonial Empire. 

The revenues of the Colonies which we 
serve have been buoyant during the war 
period, Large official contributions have 
been made to the Government here for war 
expenditure, but in the summer of 1940, 
at the request of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, this policy was altered and contribu- 
tions gave place to loans without interest, 
in order that the money might be available 
when required in the various Colonies 
themselves for reconstruction work. 
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THE NATIONAL BANK OF 
SCOTLAND, LIMITED 


RECORD ASSETS FIGURE 
DEPUTY GOVERNOR’S ADDRESS 


The one hundred and seventeenth annual 
general meeting of the proprietors of the 
National Bank of Scotland, Limited, was 
held, on the 17th instant, in the bank’s 
head office, Colonel Sir Donald W. Cameron 
of Lochiel, K.T., C.M.G., the deputy 
governor of the bank, presiding. 

The deputy governor, in the course of 
his speech, said: It will be observed that 
the profits at £257,000 with the balance of 
£92,000 brought forward, together £349,000, 
provide ample funds for the dividends, 
which absorb £98,000 net, while alloca- 
tions amounting to no less than £160,000 
have been made as detailed in the report 
—including £85,000 credited to conti t 
fund and £50,000 to the staff pension fund 
—a balance of £91,000 being carried for- 
ward to the current —. All bad and 
doubtful debts have n fully provided 
for, as well as taxation, rebate and interest. 


LARGE INCREASE IN TOTAL ASSETS 


The total assets of the bank have reached 
a fresh high level at £68,676,000, an in- 
crease of practically £6,000,000 since the 
date of the last annual balance-sheet, which 
itself showed an increase of £10,000,000 
over the preceding year. These figures, 
while of course materially affected by the 
largely increased circulation of money 
owing to war expenditure, afford also strik- 
ing evidence of the growth and extension 
of the bank’s connections. The increased 
resources at the disposal of the bank have 
largely been utilised in financing the 
country’s war effort in direct lending to 
the Government through the various War 
Bond issues, and Treasury deposit receipts 
and bills. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY 


The industrial organisation and the pro- 
ductive power of the country being har- 
nessed to the supreme task of furnishing 
the munitions of war, there is neither occa- 
sion nor need for the customary review of 
commercial and trading conditions. It is 
none the less desirable, however, to give 
consideration to possible post-war problems 
with which the country may be faced. In 
Scotland in past decades we have been 
largely dependent upon certain very impor- 
tant industries, coal, iron and steel, and ship- 
building, and while it is essential to the 
welfare of the country that these be main- 
tained in the highest efficiency and with 
the maximum of production we would do 
well to review carefully the possibilities of 
subsidiary or smaller industries so that 
employment might be rather better spreaa 
than hitherto and some measure of insur- 
ance against major depressions achieved by 
a greater variety of production. That this 
feeling is being more and more widely enter- 
tained is shown by the formation of the 
Council on Industry and by the considera- 
tion being wisely given by the present 
Secretary of State for Scotland, and former 
holders of that office, as to the means by 
which in the post-war period new industries 
might be encouraged in or attracted to 
Scotland. The directors of this bank are 
in wholehearted sympathy with any well- 
conceived measures towards achieving this 
desirable aim and will be found willing io 
give all the support possible. 


AGRICULTURAL AND FISHING 


The farming community in Scotland has 
responded nobly to the call for greater 
production, and despite the difficulties 
caused by shortage of experienced and 
skilled labour the farmers have “ delivered 


‘the goods” and thereby contributed very 


materially to the furtherance of our cause. 
The experience of a second world war 
demonstrating again the absolutely vital 
factor of our home production of foodstuffs 
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must surely have convinced the most 
indifferent of the folly of ever again allow- 
ing agriculture to suffer from unfair treat- 
ment and neglect. Even now one class, the 
hill sheep tarmer, is still battling with 
adverse conditions, which tend to become 
worse rather than better, and it is much to 
be desired that the Commission at present 
deliberating on this problem will be able 
10 suggest measures for putting this impor- 
tant branch of the industry at long last on 
a proper footing. 

I make no apology for again referring to 
the fishing industry. Results as disastrous 
as those falling upon the hill sheep farmer 
were the lot of Scottish fishermen in the 
years before the war, and whatever may be 
post-war conditions, they have an unassail- 
able claim to a square deal from the country 
when peace returns. The invaluable ser- 
vices rendered to the nation in war and the 
most perilous hazards unflinchingly faced 
entitle them to the utmost consideration, 
while the welfare of the country as a whole 
in normal times and its safety in time of 
war depend largely on the preservation of 
their of those hardy sons of our 
shores. Plans should be made now to meet 
the post-war needs of the Scottish fishing 
industry for new vessels, gear, etc., and for 
securing by means of assured markets and 
equitable freight rates the prosperity of the 
men and women of an industry to which 
the nation owes so much. 


NEW HEAD OFFICE 


_ In conclusion I would refer to an 
important milestone in the bank’s long 
history, namely, the opening on June 22nd 
last of this handsome and commodious 
though not wholly completed new head 
Office erected on the old site in St. Andrew 
Square, I need scarcely emphasise the 
benefits to the head office staff provided by 
a building so spacious, well-lighted and air- 
conditioned, and at the same time so well 
designed to meet the needs of the bank’s 
customers and provide for future develop- 
ments. 


THE RESOLUTION 


The deputy governor concluded by 
moving the adoption of the report and the 
payment of dividends at the rate of 16 per 
cent. per annum, less tax, on the consoli- 
dated capital stock and of 5 per cent. per 
annum, less tax, on the “A” stock. 

The resolution was carried. 

The governor, deputy governor, extra- 

and retiring ordinary directors 
were re-elected and the auditors reappointed 
for the ensuing year. 


IMPERIAL SMELTING 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 


DIVIDEND OF 4 PER CENT. 
MAINTAINED 


The thirteenth annual general meeting of 
Imperial Smelting Corporationu, Limited, 
was held, on the 17th instant, in London. 

The following are extracts from the 
Statement by the chairman (Mr J. R. 
Govett) circulated with the report and 
accounts:—After providing for taxation, 

profit for the year amounted to 





£235,895. The preference dividend for 
the year absorbed £134,538, leaving 
£101,357, to which must added 
the amount brought forward, namely, 


£53,871, giving a balance available for dis- 

on of £155,228. Your directors again 
r , a dividend of 4 per cent. on 
the ordinary shares and, after payment of 
this amount, there will be a balance of 
£53,730 to be carried forward. 


INFLUENCE OF E.P.T. 


_ In_considering the profits of the year, 
it will be unnecessary for me to remind 
shareholders of the levelling influence of 
the excess profits tax. However, I must 

un draw attention to the annual pro- 
visions which are inadmissible in comput- 
ing the group’s liability to excess profits 
tax and income tax and accordingly reduce 
the profits available for distribution. ‘The 
annual provisions to which I refer are War 
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Damage Contributions and premiums, re- 
serves for debenture redemption of sub- 
sidiaries, welfare reserves, etc. 

The provisions we have made in this 
year’s accounts, together with the balance 
of tax reserves, are more than sufficient to 
meet the taxation liabilities on all profits 
up to and including those to June 30, 1942, 
although income tax on these does not 
become payable until January, 1944. 

The Corporation and its subsidiary com- 
panies have again been most fully em- 
ployed throughout the year, and our 
thanks are due to all those in our organi- 
sation, both staff and employees, who have 
contributed so loyally and willingly to the 
success of our operations. 


INTEREST IN FERTILIZER TRADE 


I must refer to the change that has 
taken place in regard to this company’s 
interests in the fertiliser industry, par- 
ticulars of which were published in the 
Press on November 4th. It will be re- 
membered that in "1934 in co-operation 
with Fisons, Limited, we formed National 
Fertilisers, Limited, for the e of 
manufacturing and selling fertilisers in the 
West of England. Preference shares to 
the amount of £500,000 were sold to the 
public, and the ordinary share capital was 
subscribed jointly by Fisons, Limited, and 
ourselves. The preference shares were 
guaranteed as to capital and dividend 
jointly and severally by Fisons, Limited, 
and the Imperial Smelting Corporation. 

Since 1934 the business of National Fer- 
tilisers has very largely increased, and in 
order to in the full benefit of the 
association with Fisons, Limited, an agree- 
ment has been made whereby we have ex- 
changed our holding of National Ferti- 
lisers ordinary shares for 160,000 ordinary 
shares in Fisons, Limited. These shares 
will carry certain dividend restrictions for 
a period of four years, but, thereafter, will 
become and rank pari passu with the exist- 
ing ordinary stock of Fisons, Limited. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 





December 19, 1942 


J. BROCKHOUSE 
AND COMPANY LIMITED 
PROGRESSIVE PROFITS 


The forty-fifth general meeting of J. 
Brockhouse and Company, Limited, was 
held, on the 16th instant, at West Bromwich, 

Mr. J. T. Brockhouse, J.P. (the chair- 
man and managing director), said that this 
company was fully prepared, and probably 
in a better position than many other 
companies, to change over from wartime to 
peace trade. They had reasonable grounds 
for stating that their future programme, 
already drawn up, would le them to 
take full advantage of the increased 
capacity in that portion of the company 
which would be affected. 

The time was approaching when holders 
of the 54 per cent. unsecured convertible 
stock should consider whether they would 
take advantage of their conversion rights 
of accepting one ordinary share for every 
£3 stock. The -board had been consider- 
ing the ,question carefully, and felt it 
would better to get the position 
stabilised, so if stockholders did not take 
advantage of their conversion rights the 
directors might feel it was in the best 
interests of the company to redeem either 
a portion or the whole under the powers 

ey now possessed. 

The trading profit for the — year was 
£901,333 against £788,713 for 1941 and 
£611,005 for 1940. That should be con- 
sidered highly satisfactory and with in- 
creased efficiency of production should 
continue to increase. 

They recommended a dividend on the 
ordinary stock at the rate of 12} per cent. 
less tax, making 20 per cent., less tax, for 
the year. Their available profit earned this 
year for distribution was £90,469 out of 
a total trade profit of £901,000, the balance 
going to the revenue on account of E.P.T. 
and income tax and by way of other 
charges including depreciation. 

The report was adopted. 





ELECTRIC & MUSICAL 
INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


17th December, 1942 


Brought forward from last year 


Accounts for year ended 30th September, 1942. 


" profit for the financial year ended 30th September, 1942, after providing £ 
for Taxation and other contingencies arising from W 


‘ar conditions is 


Out of which has to be provided net Preference Dividend paid and accrued 
to 30th September, 1942, and a dividend of 6 per cent. less tax on the 


Ordinary Stock autho: 
Leaving to be carried forward 


Mr. Alfred Clark (Chairman) pre- 
siding, stated that the omission of 
the usual speech was due solely to 
war-time conditions. The proceed- 
ings were purely formal and the 
recommendations of the Directors 
were unanimously adopted includ- 
ing provision for the payment of 
a dividend of 6 per cent. less tax 
on the Ordinary Stock. 


The output of the factories con- 
tinued at a satisfactory level. 


The Company has made reserves 
to meet any losses so far incurred 


rised at the annual general meeting he a 


in its foreign investments and 
while inventories have been con- 
servatively valued, depreciation of 
the plant has been fully provided. 


The fact that creditors have in- 
creased to a much smaller extent 
than stocks on hand, is evidence 
of the sound financial position of 
the Company. 


The Chairman informed  stock- 
holders that they have good 
reason to be satisfied with the 
spirit and devotion to duty of 
employees of all grades. 


THE GRAMOPHONE 
COMPANY LIMITED. 
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THE COMMERCIAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, 
LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


THE EARL OF MAR AND KELLIE’S SPEECH 


The annual meeting of the shareholders 
of the Commerical Bank_ of Scotland, 
Limited, was held at Edinburgh on 
the 17th instant. The Earl of Mar and 
Kellie (governor of the bank) presided. 

Before commencing the business of the 
meeting the governor made suitable refer- 
ence to the loss which the bank had sus- 
tained during the year by the deaths. of 
Mr H. Wilfred Mackenzie, one of the 
extraordinary directors, and Mr Theodore 
E. Salvesen, a member of the board of 
ordinary directors. 


RECORD OF BANK'S PROGRESS 
In submitting the report, the governor 
id: 


If I may be excused commencing on a 
personal note, I think you will understand 
my feeling of satisfaction in presiding at 
this annual general meeting when I tell 
you that it is exactly twenty-one years to 
a day since the shareholders did me the 
honour of electing me governor of the 
bank after I had occupied the office of 
deputy-governor for a — of ten years. 
My connection with the board, however, 
is of much earlier date, as the shareholders 
specially honoured me, after the death of 
my father, who was deputy-governor, by 

i me an extraordinary director. 
That was in 1889, so that for the long 
period of fifty-three years I have been 
closely associated with this great institu- 
tion. When I became an extraordinary 
director, the balance sheet figures aggre- 
gated £13,000,000; by 1911, when 
became deputy-governor, the figure had 
increased to Ploanaeet on my election 
to the governorship in 1921 the figure was 
£52,000,000, and to-day I have the satis- 
faction of submitting for your considera- 
tion a balance sheet exhibiting a total of 
no less than £83,000,000. ese figures 
speak for themselves and indicate a 
measure of progress in which I think we 
may justly take satisfaction. 


PROFIT AND ALLOCATIONS 


As to this year’s results, high taxation 
and new and increased costs of operation 
have left their mark upon the profit and 
loss account. The allowances granted to 
members of the staff on service now aggre- 
gate a very substantial sum, and the special 
wartime allowances in augmentation of 
salary granted to the staff still with us is 
a further addition to our costs. In all 
the circumstances, therefore, the profit of 
£286,275 for the year, or approximately 
£12,000 less than the previous year, may, 
I think, be regarded as satisfactory. 

Out of the profit the directors have 
allocated £50,000 to contingency account, 
£20,000 to heritable property accounts, 
£40,000 as an addition to the funds of the 
pension trust, and £10,000 to increase the 
widows’ and orphans’ fund. 

Interim dividends on the “A” shares at 
the rate of 74 per cent. and on the “B” 
shares of § per cent., less income tax, were 
paid in July last, and it is now proposed 
that a further distribution of 73 per cent. 
on the “A” shares (making 15 per cent. 
for the year) and 5 per cent. on the “B” 
shares (making 10 per cent. for the year), 
both subject to income tax, be approved. 
After payment of these dividends and 
allocations the carry forward to next year’s 
account amounts to £75,113, or approxi- 
mately £10,000 more than the amount 
brought forward from the previous year. 


BALANCE SHEET ITEMS--LIABILITIES 


,. Turning to the balance sheet, our notes 
in circulation have increased in the year 


by rather over £1,700,000 to the figure 
of £7,764,000, the largest figure ever 
recorded by a Scottish bank. While on 
the subject of note circulation it may not 
be inappropriate once more to _— out 
the desirability of economy in the use of 
currency, particularly in times such as the 
present, when increased employment neces- 
sitates a larger circulation. No advantage 
is gained by the hoarding of notes which 
might be used for the making of a bank 
deposit or the taking up of a Government 
security, and a definite risk is taken 
through possible loss or destruction of the 
notes. 

Our deposits have increased by rather 
over £4,000,000, and stand at the record 
figure of £68,114,000. 

Acceptances and other engagements on 
account of customers at £1,688,000, are 
rather less than the previous year and 
under war conditions it is unlikely that this 
figure will be materially exceeded. 


ASSETS 


Turning to the assets side, you will 
observe that the first four items consisting 
of cash and monies readily available, in- 
cluding £10,000,000 in the form of British 
Government Treasury Deposit Receipts, 
together amount to the sum of £27,504,000. 
Our investments, which have increased by 
approximately £5,000,000 to £43,000,000, 
are almost entirely in the form of British 
Government securities. These are care- 
fully selected as to dates of maturity, and 
as stated in the report, the market value 
at the date of the balance was greater than 
the amounts appearing in the balance-sheet. 

Bill discounted and loans and advances 
together amount to £9,627,000, or close 
upon half a million pounds less than the 
previous year. Our experience of a re- 
duced loan and advance item during the 
war period, which has been common to most 
banks, is incidental to the circumstances of 
war-time finance. The liquidity of our 
position is demonstrated by this spontane- 
ous reduction, which, however, obviously 
has an adverse effect our profit and 
loss account. The uction in our ad- 
vances has taken place notwithstanding a 
liberal attitude towards facilities required 
by customers in connection with contracts 
for Government Departments. It can be 
seen that we are in a very favourable posi- 
tion to meet the demands of our trading 
customers when, as we hope may be the 
case at no distant date, they can again 
profitably utilise advance facilities. 

Our property accounts show only minor 
changes in the year. 


BANK'S LARGE CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
GOVERNMENT LOANS 


In every way we have endeavoured to 
play our part in the war effort, and you 
may be interested to know that our direct 
contributions in new money to the Govern- 
ment by way of loan in one form or 
another now amount to almost £29,000,000, 
and on behalf of customers, loan applica- 
tions have passed through our hands 
aggregating £25,000,000, of which almost 
£11,000,000 represents small savings 
invested in National Savings Certificates 
or Bonds of small denomination, giving a 
grand total of approximately £54,000,000. 


STAFF AND THE WAR 


Out of a total full-time pre-war staff of 
approximately 1,400, 760 have gone on 
active service, and we are endeavouring so 
to order our affairs that further releases of 
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staff may be made possible. Of the men 
on Service, 21 have lost their lives, three 
are missing, and 15 are prisoners of war, 
and I feel sure you will desire me to express 
sincere sympathy to all relatives suftermy 
loss or anxiety. : 

Up to the present it has been found 
necessary to close for the time being 40 
full-time branches and 43 _ part-time 
branches, and the mana t have been 
faced with many difficulties of organisation 
to provide for the a“ on of the busi- 
ness with a minimum of disturbance to our 
customers, 

It is pro that I be re-elected 
governor of the bank, that Lord Milne be 
re-elected deputy governor, and that the 
extraordinary directors whose names appear 
on the list be re-elected. During the 
the directors nominated Mr Robert Y. Weir 
and Mr Noel G. Salvesen to fill the 
vacancies on the board, and their appoint- 
ment falls to be confirmed by the share- 
holders. It is also proposed that Sir Gilbert 
Archer, who, as senior director, retires at 
this time, be re-elected. Mr Macfarlan 
and Mr Annan, the auditors, being eligibic, 
offer themselves for reappointment. 

The Governor then moved the adoption 
of the report, and the motion having been 
seconded Mr Wood, was put to the 
meeting and carried. 


VOTE OF THANKS TO DIRECTORS 
AND STAFF 


At the close of the meeting on the motion 
of Sir George Morton, K.C., a vote of 
thanks was accorded to the directors and 
the staff for their services during the year 
and acknowl ent was made by Mr 
Inglis on be of the directors and by 
Mr Erskine, the general manager, on behalf 
of the staff. 





RHOKANA CORPORATION, 
LIMITED 


DIVIDEND OF I5 PER CENT. 


The twentieth annual ordinary general 
my > Rhokana Corporation, Limited, 
was held, on the 16th instant, in London, 
the Rt. Hon, The Lord Geddes, G.C.M.G., 


report and accounts : sere capital expendi- 
ture has been incurred during the year to 
provide increased capacity for output to 
meet war demands. The expenditure has 
been met entirely from the Corporation’s 
cash resources without assistance from the 
Government and without borrowing. The 
increasing output has of necessity compelled 
a further absorption of cash into working 
capital, —— by larger stocks of 
cop and cobalt as well as by general 
st and stores. The increases in unit 
cost due to war conditions have also neces- 
sarily increased the amount of working 
capital required. Only the actual amount 
received from the Ministry of Supply in 
a cost claims for the year 
ended June 30, 1941, has been included in 
the trading profit of £1,791,125. There is 
a comparatively small amount outstanding 
in respect of increased cost claims for that 
year which are under discussion with the 
Ministry, 

Last year no dividend was declared by 
Mufulira Mines, Limited, but this 
year a dividend of 2s. 3d. per share, which 
is the same amount as was paid for the 
year ended June 30, 1940, has been declared, 
and the amount received by this Corpora- 
tion, namely £177,668, has been placed to 
profit and loss account. The directors 
recommend a dividend of 15 per cent. in. 
respect of the year ended June 30, 1942, 
which compares with a rate of 30 per cent. 
for the previous year. 

Throughout the year the largest possible 
amount of copper and cobalt has been pro- 
ducd and is still being produced, in spite 
of the many difficulties which have to be 
overcome, 

The report was adopted. 
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GENERAL THEATRE CORPORATION, 
LIMITED 
SUBSTANTIAL IMPROVEMENT 
MR J. ARTHUR RANK’S VIEWS 


The annual general meeting of the 
General Theatre Corporation, Limited, was 
held on the 15th instant, in London, Mr 
J. Arthur Rank, J.P. (the chairman), pre- 


Sl ° 

The following is an extract from the 
chairman’s statement circulated with the 
report and accounts :— 


IMPROVED RESULTS 


I am pleased to confirm the substantial 
improvement in our trading position fore- 
shadowed by your chairman at the last 
meeting. It will no doubt be remembered 
that the profits of the corporation fell to 
an extremely low level in the year ended 
March 31, 1941, and that this unfortu- 
nate experience was brought about by loss 
of earnings of the London Palladium, 
closed down in September, 1940, and by 
the Holborn Empire being put out of 
business about the same time. The latter 
theatre has since remained closed, and 
it is not likely to reopen before the end 
of the war. 

In regard to the Palladium, it is gratify- 
ing to know that this theatre has regained 
the pre-eminent position it held for so 
many years in the class of entertainment 
in which it specialises. On the whole our 
music halls have done very well, and the 
a of cinemas have increased sub- 
stantially. 


THE DIVIDEND 


I am pleased to say that the increased 
profits of the year covered by our accounts, 
and the satisfactory trend of anaes 
business are such as to justify your direc- 
tors in recommending the payment of a 
final dividend of 5 per cent., which, to- 
gether with the interim payment of 4 per 
cenj., will bring the dividend for the year 
on participating preferred ordinary shares 
up to 9 per cent. 

On the other side of the balance-sheet, 
book values of our freehold and leasehold 
properties, including their contents, are 
stated separately, the figures being practi- 
cally the same as last year. It will, there- 
fore, be clear that no additional theatres 
have been acquired during the period and 
that increased earnings are not due to the 
provision of additional seating capacity. On 
the contrary, available seating capacity of 
the circuit throughout the year suffered 
somewhat by the loss for trading purposes 
of the Holborn ire. * 

With a view towards the recovery of this 
deficiency in our West End situation, the 
corporation acquired a lease of the Prince 
of Wales Theatre. The effect of this acqui- 
siuon upon the results of the year is un- 
important since the theatre opened on our 
account with the radio success “ Happi- 
drome” in the last month of the financial 
year. War damage sustained during the 
year by the theatres of the corporation and 
its subsidiary companies is relatively small. 
In all cases of damage of this nature our 
position is protected by the lodging of 
c under the Government scheme of 
insurance. We are unable to obtain in- 
formation concerning a theatre property 
in Paris owned by a subsidiary company. 

The restricted supply of labour and 
materials for such purposes has prevented 
the Corporation from carrying out its pre- 
war policy of theatre repairs and mainten- 
ance. It is, therefore, considered advis- 
able to set aside out of profits the esti- 
mated cost of work of this nature which 
would have been carried out under normal 
conditions, but which must of necessity be 
postponed. Reserves for depreciation and 
amortisation of properties, including the 
special depreciation reserve created in 
itumnmm@ans 
Pp a or the purpose. 

The Corporation’s interest in its sub- 


sidiary companies, comprising shares, de- 
bentures, current and loan accounts, is 
grouped under its appropriate heading in 
the balance-sheet and js represented by a 
sum of £526,563. ‘The reduction in book 
value of this asset is due largely to pro- 
vision made in respect of a loss incurred 
by one of the subsidiary undertakings. In 
this. connection it should be noted that 
profits of the year in excess of £7,000 
attributable to the Corporation are retained 
in the books of our subsidiary undertakings. 

In regard to the remaining assets, shares 
in associated company £15,000, cash in 
hands of trustees for debenture stock- 
holders £27,490, stocks and stores £16,942, 
sundry debtors and payments in advance 
£30,521, and cash £46,179, there are, in 
most cases, fluctuations of a normal charac- 
ter brought about in the ordinary course 
of business. 


GROWTH OF EARNINGS 


The profit and loss account shows the 
earnings of the Corporation and its sub- 
sidiary companies as a whole at £409,399, 
after deducting losses, but before providing 
for management expenses and remuneration 
— to the managers, depreciation, 
deferred repairs, interest on first and second 
mortgage debenture stocks of the Corpora- 
tion, and taxation. At this level there is an 
increase over the previous year of £209,464. 
Charges made against ts of subsidiary 
undertakings are as follows: Depreciation 
of properties, plant and fixtures £17,826, 
against £7,137. Provision for deferred 
repairs—a new reserve—{4,350, and for 
taxation £28,107, against £8,772. War 
damage contributions have required £4,257 
against £12,912. After deducting the total 
of these charges, £54,540, the group earn- 
ings are reduced to £354,859. Profits of 
subsidiary companies attributable to the 

ration’s interest therein, retained in 
the accounts of the companies concerned, 
amount to £7,325, and the net proportion 
of losses applicable to outside shareholders 
is £104, This amount of £7,325, less £104, 
falls to be deducted before arriving at the 
net proportion of the earnings of the grour,, 
£347,638 thus made available to the Cor- 
poration, at which level there is an increase 
of £145,249, the corresponding figure for 
the previous year being £202,389. 


CHARGES AGAINST PROFIT 


Charges made against this sum of 
£347,638, which represents the profit of the 

rporation, are as follows: Reimburse- 
ment to the managers of management 
expenses and remuneration at the fixed 
annual sum of £35,000. Interest on first 
and second mortgage debenture stocks for 
the full year £125,008 against £127,215. 
Depreciation of properties, plant and fix- 
tures—including the special depreciation 
reserve of £20,000—{£42,024, against 
£46,132. Provision for deferred repairs, a 
new reserve, £18,000, Provision for income- 
tax 1942/43 and national defence contribu- 
tion, £104,009. 

These charges and appropriations have 
reduced the available profit to £23,597. 
After deducting the adverse balance of 
£4,726 brought forward from last year and 
adding the net amount of £4,470 credited 
to profit and loss account as a result of the 
transfer from general reserve, there is left 
a sum of £23,341 to meet the dividend of 
9 per cent. on the participating preferred 
ordinary shares and to carry forward a 
balance of £4,591, against the debit balance 
of £4,726 brought in. 

In regard to prospects for the year now 
current, estimated trading profits for the 
first six months show an increase which, 


after deduction of income-tax, amounts to 


approximately £15,000. 
e report was adopted. 


December 19, 1942 


ANSELLS BREWERY, 
LIMITED 


RECORD OUTPUT AGAIN 


The 42nd ordinary general meeting of 
Ansells Brewery, Limited, was held, in 

inmi » on Tuesday, December 15, 
1942, Lieut-Colonel J. A. Fairhurst, T.D., 
D.L., J.P. (the chairman) presiding. 


ere £547,818 
Brought forward .................. 252,543 
£800,361 


Dividends on preference 
and ordinary stock 
(paid and to be paid) £367,500 


To properties reserve ... 100,000 
To general reserve 75,000 

542,500 
To be carried forward ............ £257,861 


POINTS FROM CHAIRMAN'S SPEECH 


The period covered by the accounts is 
the third year of war, and our two 
breweries have worked throughout the year 
at full capacity turning out more beer than 
ever before. 

This is due to the fact that the Govern- 
ment still recognises the advisability of 
maintaining the supply of beer with cer- 
tain limitations. The value of this policy is 
apparent to those who are aware of the 
high pressure conditions under which the 
large majority of workers have to endure, 
and the part the National Beverage has 
layed in providing a safety valve in re- 
eving the tension which otherwise would 
have proved unbearable to many who, in 
spite of the high prices, persist in their 
demands. : ; 

I should, however, like to mention for 
your information that the sum collected 
and to be paid over by our group of com- 

ies in respect of the year to Septem- 

30, 1942, by way of Beer Duty and 
other forms of direct taxation exceeds 
£6,000,000. The quadrupling of the duty 
obviously is an important contributing 
factor in exciting the demand for higher 
wages by those who find themselves pre- 
cluded, by reason of the price, from the 
enjoyment of their accustomed glass of 
beer. 


Up to the present. although the Govern- 
ment have dictated the terms, brewers have 
been allowed to carry on their business in 
the best way they could; in this we have 
been fortunate and, I venture to say, the 
Government has been wise. _ 

The problems connected with post-war 
planning and reconstruction are of serious 
moment to us. Two Government Com- 
mittees known as the Scott and the Uth- 
watt Committees have dealt with certain 
aspects which concern our business, and a 
Home Office Committee is also sitting to 
consider particulasly reconstruction relating 
to licensed premises. ; 

I trust that their recommendations will 
not fetter brewers in their endeavour to 
provide the public with their legitimate de- 
sire to have attractive and well-conducted 
licensed houses, where convenient to the 
users. 


INCREASED PROFIT 


Last year it was predicted that the high 
cost of barley might, if other factors re- 
mained as they were, have resulted in 4 
reduced gross profit. ’ 

Fortunately, however. by dint of strenu- 
ous application the Brewing Department 
has managed to squeeze out ef our plant, 
already overworked, an increased output of 
beer, the revenue from which has more 
than compensated for the higher prices we 
had to vay for a substantial proportion of 
our requirements of barley and malt, and 
has made possible the increased profit. 

This year the prospects of the barley 
crop are much better both as regards quan- 
tity and quality, and the Government has 
controlled the maximum price; but the 
labour question is more acute, so that it 1s 
very doubtful under these conditions 
whether or not the very large output can 
be sustained. 
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THE ECONOMIST 


THE BURMAH OIL COMPANY, LIMITED 


POSITION IN BURMA 


CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT 


The adjourned fortieth annual general 
meeting of the members of the Burmah Oil 
Company, Limited, was held, on the 17th 
instant, in the Merchants’ Hall, 30, George 
Square, Glasgow. 

In the absence of Sir John T, Cargill, 
Bart., chairman of the company, Mr Robert 
I, Watson, managing director, presided. 


The following statement by the chairman 
was circulated with the directors’ report and 
accounts : — 

It is unnecessary to look further than to 
the universal experience of the war’s delay- 
ing effects on overseas communications, and 
to the war’s extension into Burma itself for 
explanation of the belated completion and 
submission of the accounts for 1941 and for 
the adjournment of the annual general 
meeting recently held to comply with 
statutory provisions, 

The rapidity with which the enemy 
brought war to, and overran, Burma unfor- 
tunately involved the loss, inter alia, of 
records of trading transactions, in respect 
of the closing months of 1941, by the com- 
pany’s Subsidiaries operating in Burma and, 
as will be seen from the note on the revenue 
side of the re and loss account, some 
estimating these has been unavoidable 
which, it is believed, has been done on a 
conservative basis. 


YEAR’S RESULTS 


Results come fully up to expectations 
ventured by me last year and, but for the 
eclipse, temporary only we hope and believe, 
of the fortunes of Burma, they clearly 
would have justified as aes a distribu- 
tion to ordinary stockholders as for 1940. 

Lest these be of possible value to the 
enemy, the public interest continues to 
require discretion, not least by chairmen 
of such public companies as ours in remarks 
and explanations normally expected by 
stockholders, Subject to this, however, I 
shall do my best to inform you as briefly 
but as completely as possible on the salient 
facts affecting the ame position and the 
future prospects of your Burma interests, 
and generally. 


FINE WORK OF STAFF IN BURMA 


The story of the denial to the enemy, 
under official instructions and supervision 
and in accordance with an officially pre- 
conceived plan, of all the assets of our fully 
owned subsidiaries operating in Burma, as 
it was so effectively carried out by our own 
men under conditions of great personal risk 
and unhappily involving some loss of life 
will, when it can be fully told, reveal 
determination, courage, and capacity of the 
highest degree. All stood to their tasks to 
the distasteful but vital end of “Denial ” 


and indeed essential production and 
“Denial” itself went on simultaneously 
almost up to the last. The “ meritorious 
service” of all who took part has been 
recognised in “ Mentions ” of their leaders 
in a recent Gazette, Then nearly all these 
men had later to face great hardships and 
suffer serious illness in the arduous “ trek ” 
out of Burma into India, and our men in 
the Army, too, have shared, six fatally, in 
the rigours of the campaigns in Burma or 
elsewhere, several receiving decorations and 
“ Mentions.” 

The company’s appreciation of these 
splendid services has already been conveyed 
to survivors and, together with expressions 
of condolence and sympathy, to the rela- 
tives of those who have fallen in their 
performance. 

Alternative employment of war time im- 
portance has beeen found for all our men 
who came out of Burma free and able to 
take it, and the way to retirement has been 
eased for the few whose employable time 
in an eastern climate was in any case 
nearing its end, 


POSITION OF BURMA SUBSIDIARY 
COMPANIES 


While our Burma subsidiary companies 
naturally look for restoration of their assets 
lost under “ Denial,” one cannot say when 
this may be os the conditions to which 
they will return. It is imperative, therefore, 
that we should all understand that, even 
assuming the best priority in respect of 
manufacture and shipment of the plant and 
equipment necessary (and we are closely 
engaged on the study of all this now), 
rehabilitation to pre-Denial stature, if that 
is found practicable at all, can only be 
gradual and may extend over a considerable 
time. The unhappy fact must therefore be 
faced that, savings in depreciation, wages, 
and in other ways, notwithstanding and 
even allowing for the fact that over the 
next two years, and masking the stabilised 
position which will later be realised, there 
should be something coming to them from 
closing off and bringing into their trading 
returns unsold stocks held by them outside 
Burma together with taxation and/or other 
balances, trading profits will be confined 
to what oil products purchased for the 
steeply rationed outlet available to them in 
India may yield and must thus inevitably 
show a heavy decline on past experience 
which will continue until rehabilitation is 
possible and is gradually completed to its 
maximum economic potential. 

From similar causes, and we would hope 
also only temporarily, there have been set- 
backs to some of the sources of our invest- 
ment income, but here there would appear 
to be some grounds for anticipating at least 
compensating flows from others. 


783 
BOARD'S SOUND DIVIDEND POLICY 


Your directors had all these considerations 
prominently before them when they decided, 
despite them, that it would be unreasonable 
in the face of 1941 results and the strength 
of your balance-sheet to restrict ordinary 
stockholders to, the first interim declaration 
of 5 per cent.} less tax, in November last 
year. Their recent declaration of a second 
interim of 74 per cent., less tax, was, how- 
ever, coupled in the circumstances with 
the recommendation that this should be the 
final for the year, and I am sure that you 
will accept this as a reasonable compromise 
between earnings distributed and _ those 
retained. 


VALUE OF INTERESTS IN BURMA 


As the report preceding this statement 
tells you, our book value of our interests 
in Burma is estimated at some £3,400,000. 
Let there be no mistake about the signifi- 
cance of this figure or misunderstanding as 
to the views of our subsidiary Burma 
operating companies on where the cost of 
rehabilitation should finally lie. The figure 
represents neither the actual monies put into 
these Burma properties nor what their 
rehabilitation is likely to cost ; either would 
be several times this amount. All it repre- 
sents is our own book cost of our interests 
in Burma which we have thought it well 
meantime to set off by the creation of a 
specific reserve by transfers of this amount 
from our field expenditure equalisation and 
fire and marine insurance reserves at the 
expense of the elimination of the former and 
the reduction of the amount at the credit 
of the latter to £256,930. The wholly 
owned subsidiary companies’ “balance of 
trading ” in your profit and loss account is 
after meeting their administration costs and 
‘providing £168,003 for depreciation and we 
ourselves have added £650,000 to our 
general and £150,000 to our taxation 
reserves out of 1941 profits bringing these 
reserves up to £2,000,000 and £1,250,000 
respectively while increasing the carry 
forward, at £251,920, by £15,384. 


THE FUTURE 


Among the many uncertainties surround- 
ing the future there is unhappily the cer- 
tainty that earnings will be considerably 
prejudiced for an indeterminate period by 
what has happened in Burma. Ordinary 
stockholders should, therefore, in this period 
draw no other conclusion from interim divi- 
dend declarations, or from the absence of 
any, than that the board has respectively 
seen its way clear to the declaration or has 
felt that the final results of the particular 
year must be awaited before making any. 

The report and accounts were unani- 
mously adopted. 

The second interim dividend of 7} per 
cent, (1s. 6d. per £1 unit) paid on Septem- 
ber 28, 1942, was confirmed as the final 
dividend on the ordinary stock for the year 
194I. 

Mr W. A. Gray and Sir Kenneth B. 
Harper, the directors retiring by rotation, 
were unanimously re-elected, and the audi- 
tors, Messrs Brown, Fleming & Murray, 
were reappointed for the current year. 





(Continued from page 768) 
Constituent Assembly for. India. By N. Gangulee. 
16s. net. 
Pétain-Laval. The Conspiracy. (London) Constable. 58 pages. 


Allen and Unwin. 303 pages. 


2s. 6d. net. 
FIGHTING FRANCE: 


No. 1. The Nazification of Vichy France. 
40 pages. No. 2. French Public Opinion Since the 


Daily Mail Year Book, 1943. (London) Associated Newspapers, 


(London) Ltd. 256 pages. Is. 6d. net. 
Guide to the Problem of India. By R. Palme Dutt. (London) 
llancz. 200 pages. 4s. 6d. net, paper. 
The Government of Labor Relations in Sweden. By J. J. 
Robbins. (London) H. Milford. 367 pages. 21s. 6d. net. 


By P. Tissier. 


Modern Synthetic Rubbers. 


By H. Barron. (London) Chap- 


Hail. S. . net. 
Armistice. By G. Boris. 23 pages. No 3. Free man ene TE. 376 pages. 25. ae 
French Africa. By A. Laguerre. ‘38 pages. (Oxford) Excess Profits Tax and NDC. By N. E. Mustoe. (London) 
The University Press. 6d. each net. Pitman. 418 pages. 25s. net. 
The above books are also published in French, at the same PENGUIN Books: 
Price, - : 
: , i The Life of Nelson. By Capt. A. T. Mahan. 253 pages. 
Public Affairs Pamphlets. No. 72. How to Win on the Home 4 
Front.. By Helen Dallas, (New York) Public Affairs Com- A Life of Shakespeare. By H. Pearson. 160 pages. 


mittee. 32 pages. 10 cents. 
Industry and Rural Life. 
Conference of 1942. 
(London) Faber and Faber. 


Being a Report of the Cambridge 
Edited by H. Bryant Newbold. 
182 pages. 8s, 6d. net. 


The Penguin Hansard. 
316 pages. (Harmondsworth) Penguin Books. 6d. each. 


Living in Cities. 


Is. net. 


Vol. V. April to June, 1941, 


By R. Tubbs. 5§2 pages, illustrated, 
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RECORDS and STATISTICS 


STOCK EXCHANGES 


London 


Note: all dealings are for cash 


THE latest successes in North Africa have 
strengthened sentiment in the markets 
during the past week. While there has 
been no real expansion in turnover, prices, 
notably in the home rail market, have 
improved slightly. Little of interest has 
transpired in the gilt edged market, where 
a slight expansion in business hardly 
been reflected in prices. Short-dated stocks, 
however, were firm. The volume of busi- 
ness in the foreign bond market was rather 
below recent levels. Chinese bonds were in 
short supply, the 5 per cent loans of 1912 
and 1913 gaining a point. Greek issues 
were firm, while mid-week saw a minor 
improvement in Chilean and Brazilian 
=. Soenieien regarding | —— 
i in the coming year, an e high 
yields obtainable, occasioned considerable 
activity in the home rail market. Berwick 
junior preference stocks were outstanding, 
with steady support for the LMS 4 per 
cent junior preferences, Among the 
equities, LMS rose a point, while the 
Berwick preferred and deferred both 
advanced steadily. Quiet conditions pre- 
vailed in the foreign rail market with a 
epenins oa $ of movement until 
midw 3 sevi i Argen i 

stocks turned dull. — - 

* 


_ The expansion of turnover in the 
slight ian market was accompanied by a 

improvement in quotati the tone 
being rather better than of “Tate. Move- 
ments in the brewery group were of little 
significance, but _ among tobacco shares 
Imps were prominent with a gain of 3. 
The ae ane nt section failed to 
main its earlier firmness in mid-week 
but AEC, Handley Page and Austin were 
ae ag = bl ns ; 

ver, was a notable exception, losing 
1s. Richard Thomas ordinary provided the 
feature in a quiet heavy industrial up, 
rising 10}d. on optimistic dividend opes. 
Shipping shares turned dull on the appear- 
ance of the P & O report, several issues 
weakening. Most changes in the textile 
section were downward, with Patons and 


COMMODITY AND INDUSTRY 


Increase in Coal Prices.—The price of 
coal is to be increased on January Ist 
by 1s. per ton. The increase is a general 
one, which will apply to all of coal, 
and it will be added to the price at each 
stage of sale. The rise has been granted 
to cover certain additional production costs, 
such as the output bonus, expenses in- 
volved in the transfer and recruitment of 
miners. The Minister of Fuel and Power 
hopes that ho further increase in coal prices 
will be necessary, at any rate for a con- 
siderable time. 


Toys for Christmas——The Board of 
Trade has released from all quota restric- 
tions all toys and indoor es in the 
hands of registered manufacturers and 
wholesalers not exceeding manufacturers’ 
price of §s., or wholesalers’ of 6s. 8d., 
between December 12th and 26th. 


Fish to Restaurants—An Order has 
now been made by the Minister of Food 
giving effect to the rationing of fish to 
catering establishments, which began on 
December 13th. Fish on the ration is any 
sea, freshwater or migratory fish, whether 
fresh, frozen, smoked, cured, salted, pickled 
or otherwise processed, other than smoked 
salmon, whitebait, smelts and shellfish, but 
does not include canned fish and  seagpoee 
fish packed in advance ready for retail 
sale in containers mainly or wholly of 
metal, glass and _ earthenware. The 


Baldwins an exception with a small rise. 
Marks and Spencer were strong owing to 
the shortage of stock, while there were 
good gains for Lyons “A” and John 
Barker. In the miscellaneous section, 
London Brick fell 3s. 9d. on the passing 
of the interim dividend, but advances for 
Hudson’s Bay, J. Finlay and Spillers were 
recorded among others. 

* 


The Cape displayed little interest in the 
kaffir dividends, and with the holiday on 
Tuesday, interest subsided to a minimum. 
Widespread minor movements reflected the 
adjustments to the recent distributions 
rather than real business, Van Ryn falling 
on the absence of any payment, while 
West Rand Consolidated weakened. Rubber 
shares had not recovered from their recent 
dullness, but apart from a drop of 2s. 
for United Sua Betong, falls were very 
moderate. Tea issues were firm through - 
out on the recent statement of the indus- 
try’s trend of earnings. Gains generally 
outweighed losses in a quiet and mildly 
erratic oil market. Anglo-Iranian, Shell and 














VOC advanced slightly, but Burmah 
eased 35 

**FINANCIAL NEWS” INDICES 
oie Corres. Security Indices 

: iy —_—_—_—_—— 

1942 | in SE- | 1941 | 30 Ord. | 20 Fixed 
t § shares* Int.t 

' 

Dec. 10..... 4,058 | 3,166 92:8 | 133-9 
ML sore 4, 3,087 92-9 133-9 
= Eereens 5,853 3,332 93-0 133-9 
— Pe 4,727 2,774 92-9 | 133-9 
5 Bena es 4,668 2,883 93-0 133-9 





° July 1, 1935=100. + 1928=100. 80 Ordinary 
shares, 1942: highest, 93-5 (Nov. 9); lowest, 74-8 
(Mar. 23). 20 Fixed Int., 1942: highest, 135 -6 (Apr. 29), 
7Out 132-2 (Jan. 5). ¢~ New basis in S.E. List. 


New York 


Lack of incentive on Wall Street was 
reflected in erratic but narrow price fluctua- 
tions in all sections. Trading was never 
very active, apart from some substantial 
ealing in low-priced stocks, while tax 
selling, both actual and ae, exerted a 
restraining influence. uesday witnessed 
a mild recovery on some investment buy- 
ae quotations failed to display any 
trend. 


caterers’ allowance of 2 lbs. per hundred 
meals to establishments serving main meals 
and 1 Ib. to those serving subsidiary meals 
is in terms of unfilleted fish. All fillets of 
fish are regarded as having twice their 
actual weight. 


Factory and Storage Premises—The 
Board of Trade has made the Storage 
Facilities (Information) Order (S.R. and O. 
1942, No. 2264), which requires owners of 
wholesale and retail premises with a floor 
space of 10.000 or more square feet to 
make returns of such premises. The Con- 
trol of Factory and Storage Premises al- 
ready es returns of floor space in 
factories and warehouses, but there are 
increasing demands for premises for urgent 
war purposes. The new Order excludes 
hotels and restaurants and premises used 
solely for the sale of food and drink. 


Misuse of Tyres-—The Minister of War 
Transport has made the Motor Vehicles 
(Restriction of Use) (No. 2) Order, 1942, 
which will come — on January I, 
1943, making it an offence to use a motor 
vehicle or trailer on a road when the fabric 
of a tyre is showing through the tread. 
Tyres can usually be retreaded before the 
fabric is visible, and the equivalent of a 
new tyre produced with the use of less 
than half the crude rubber necessary for a 
new one. 


STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 




















(1935-36 = 100) 
WEEKLY AVERAGES 

1942 
Nov. | Dec. | Dec, 
Low | High| 25, | 2, | 9, 
April | Oct. | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 

29 | 21 
347 Industrials 62-4 | 77-5 | 76-4 | 76-8 | 77-2 
MN ccbasouaed 58 -4d| 75-4c] 70-5 | 69-8 | 68-1 
40 Utilities........ 53-1 | 67-4 | 65-7 | 65-7 | 64-9 
419 Stocks ........ 60-8 | 75-3cl 74-3 | 74-6 | 74-7 
Av. yield %*...... 8-40 | 5-Tla 6°15 | 6-17 5-66 











* 50 Common —— 


(c) Nov. 4. (d) June 24. 
(a) Nov. 18. 


Dairy AVERAGE OF 50 Common Stocks 
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1942 High: 97-5, Nov. 9. Low: 75-2, April 28. 
Total share dealings: Dec. 10, 574,000; 


Dec. 11, 641,000; Dec. 12*, 341,000; 

Dec. 14, 685,000; Dec. 15, 696,000; 
Dec. 16, 906,000. 

* Two-hour session only. 
Capital Issues 

Week ending Nominal Con- New 

December 19, 1942 Capital versions a 

By Permission to Deal. . 15,345 ee 3,069 

Particulars of Government issues appear on page 785, 

Including Excluding 

Yeart Conversions Conversions 


1,472,087,333 1,424,298 588 
1,517,537,945  1,463,930,663 


Destination (Conversions Excluded) 


Brit. Emp. __ Foreign 
ex. U.K. Countries 


1,423,$16,057 774,216 7515 
1,459,644,770 4,206,135 79,758 


Nature of Borrowing (Conv. Excld.) 
Yeart > wet A w 

1,416,171,131 988,562 7,068,895 

1,452,271,430 576,659 11,082,574 


+ Includes Government issues to Dec. 8, 1942, only. 
Above figures include all new capital in which 
permission to deal has been granted. 


NEWS 


Utility Furniture—A number of the 
utility furniture specifications have been 
revised or cancelled. A second list of 
designated firms was issued on Decem- 
ber roth. 

Mica Control.—The Minister of Supply 
has made the Control of Mica (No. 2) 
Order, 1942. Under the Order, licences 
have been required since December 16th 
for dealings in, and treatment, use 4! 
consumption of all mica and built-up muca 
of the micanite class. Waste mica 
comes within the scope. Under the 
Order, an ‘exception is made i 
the case of mica in powder form which 
will pass through a } inch square mesh. 

Machinery and Appliances Control.— 
The of Trade has made the 
Machinery, Plant and Appliances (Control) 
(No. 3) Order (S.R. and O., 1942, No. 
2487), which came into force on em- 
ber oth. It replaces previous Orders, and 
makes substantial amendments and addi- 
tions to the schedule of machinery, plant 
and appliances. 

Export Control.—Under the: Export o 
Goods (Control) (No. 44) Order (SR and 0 
1942, No. 2440), which comes into force 
on December 21st, control is extended 1 
cover additional types and parts of clocks 
and watches and to all types and parts © 
electric filament lamps. 

(Continued on page 788.) 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended Dec. 12, 1942, total 
ordinary revenue was {30,782,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £99,340,000, and 
issues to sinking funds of £110,000. 
Thus, including sinking fund allocations of 
£8,407,847, the deficit accrued since April 
Ist is £2,129,208,000, against £2,111,204,000 
for the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Receipts into the 
Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 


April 1 | April 1 | Week | Week 
to to |ended | ended 
13, 12, 13, 
1941 | 1942 | 1941 


Esti- 
Revenue mate, 
1942-4 

















ORDINARY 
REVENUE 
Income Tax... .| 913,000] 304,338] 362,568] 13,572 
Sur-tax........ 78,000) 20, 615) 
Estate, etc., 
Duties..... ++] 90,000) 61,525} 63,212 
- eee 15,000 Biss 18 
.D. 526 
EP.T. 425,000) 161'785| 236,305 
Other Inld. Rev. 1,000 
Total Inld. Rev.|1522000| 571,617] 709,585] 20,313 
Customs ....... 438,295] 254,862) 323,764] 7,869 
Excise....... - -| 366,705] 227,600] 295,700} 2,000 
Total Customs & 
xcis€....... 805,000] 482,462) 619,464] 9,869) 10,979 
Motor Duties 34,000) 12,401) 6,497 
Canadian Govt. 
Contribution .| 225,000 208,748 
P.O. (Net Re- 
ceipts)....... 10,000} 12,200] 13,500 950) 
Wireless Licences 4, 300) ... 2,610)... 
Crown Lands. . "800 670 680 
Receipts from 
Sun Loans} 5,000} 2,958) 2,397 96 116 
Miscell. Receipts} 21,000] 55,616) 75,158] 2,578 690 


Total Ord. Rev.|2627100]1137924/1638639| 33,806] 30,782 


SELF-BALANCING 
P.O. & Brdcastg.| 102,523) 67,200] 70,000} 1,400} 1,300 


Total.......... 2729623/1205124)1708639) 35,206} 32,082 


Issues out of the 





Exchequer to meet 
payments 
Esti (£ thousands) 
Expenditure | mate, | April 1 | April 1 | Week | Week 
1942-43) to to |ended — 
Dec. Dec. | Dec. 
13, 12, 13, 
1941 | 1942 | 1941 1942 
ORDINARY 
ee 
Int. & Man. 
Nat. Debt. . 4 305, 000} 217,358} 249,267] 3,037] 3,840 
Rigmente to N. 
reland...... . 9,500} 5,246] 5,366 
OtherCons, Fun: 
Services ..... 7,800} 4,145) 3,965 
eee 342 300] 226,749] 258,597] 3,037) 3,840 


Supply Services .|4953204 3015045|3500842 95, 600] 95,500 


SELF-BALANCING 
P.O. & Brdcastg.| 102,523] 67,200} 70,000] 1,400] 1,300 


Total..........|5398027'3308994!3829439]100037|100640 





After decreasing Exchequer balances by 
£12,139 to £2,652,690, the other operations 
for the week (no longer shown separately) 
raised the gross National Debt by 
£68,870,927 to £16,203 millions. 


MONEY MARKET 


Exchange Rates.—The following rates fixed by the 
Bank of England remained unchanged li ng 


llth and Dee 17th. (Figures in brackets are par of 
exchange.) 


_ Jnited States. Senna. 3 008 ¢ ; mail transfers 
om) 3: 47; mail trans- 
fees 3-473. Suitzeriand. rancs (25 -92}) 17-30-40. 
tredea. ao (18 +159) 85-95, ate notes 
gi) 16 -953-17 13; mail transfers 16- “954-17 “15. 
West indies. Florin (12-11) 7-58-62; mail 
transfers 7 58-64. Portugal. Escudos (110) 
#3 20-100. 20; mail transfers 99-80-100-30. Panama. 
$4 -02-0¢ ; mail transfers 4 -02-043. Brazil. 83-64 cr. 
(buying). ’ Uruguay. 7 -6597 p. (buying). 
Fixed Rates for Payment at Bank of England for 
Clearing Ofices pale, Peseta 40-50 omen me) 
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Financ 
NET ISSUES (f£ thousands) 
P.O. and Telegraph............seceeeeeeeeeee 200 
Anglo-Turkish Armaments .............0.e00 31 
231 
NET RECEIPTS (£ thousands) 
Tamd Seetbemnent. «ow occ ccccccccccccccccecsces 17 
FLOATING DEBT (£ millions) 
| Treasury i % Ween | trea 
| SMS |__ Advances _| sury | Total 
| | De- | Float- 
a | Public | Pot” oe! 
en- o 
Tap Poy Debt 
der ts. | Eng- | Banks 
| | P| Bs |e 
1941 ws 
Dec. 13 | 975-0 Not available 
1942 
Sept. 12 | 975 $ ” ” 
» 19] 975 
» 30 2,688:3 205.6 5-5 '160'5 3684-8 
Oct. 3] 975 Not available 
» 10 | 975° 0 ” ” 
» 17 | 980- > ” ” 
» 24] 990-0 


» Sl 1000-0) 1730-5 225-7 | 5 -2'| 833-0| 3794-4 


Nov. 7 |1010:0 Not available 

» 14 11020 $ - * 

» 21 {1030-0 

» 28 |1040-0) 1705-5) 287.1 i 11-0 -0'| 888: *5| 3932-2 
Dec. 5 {1045-0 Not availa! 
_» 12 (1045-0 ! ” ” 


TREASURY BILLS (£ millions) 


Per 
Amount —- Cent 
Dateof | ___| , Rate latiotted 
Tender of Allot- at 
onera Pz note — Min. 
° Rate 
1941 ta 
on 75-0 | 155-7 75-0 | 20 2°06 29 
Sept. 18 75-0 | 145-3 75-0 | 20 2°45 27 
» 25 75°0 | 134-7 75°0 | 19 11-52 55 
Oct. 2 75-0 | 156-2 | 75°0/] 20 0-15 33 
” 9 80-0 | 164-8 80:0 | 20 0°47 35 
» 16 85-0 | 181-2 85-0 | 19 11-90 27. 
o 85-0 | 172-7 85:0 | 20 0°44 35 
» 30 85-0 | 175-2 85-0 | 20 0-32 31 
Nov. 6 85-0 | 185-3 85-0 | 20 0-45 31 
» ws 85-0 | 170-7 85-0 | 20 0-60 36 
» 20 85-0 | 178-6 85-0 | 20 0-40 33 
» ot 80-0 | 169-0 80-0 | 20 1°44 30 
Dec. 4 75-0 | 158-9 75-0 | 20 1°27 29 
= 3 75 0 | 1 144-7 75°0 | 20 1°49 9) 35 


99 15s. per cent for 
bills to be paid for on Tuesday, apes, ani, 
sowing week were 
0 aes SS a & eae « ix, end 
prices in lications at 
Jira tees a 
full. £75 > 4 ey © 
Se willbe asked for Treasury ending Dee to 
ts 
a maximum amount of £80 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 23% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTIONS (é thousands) 











Dates 
Week 
= | N.S.C fence | Savings | Ws 
| 1909.61 
Nov. 3...-.c005 | 4,239 eat ee 4,384]i| 9,002 
ee eee | 4,366 1,922 11,323i| 6,179 
a ee: 4,320 | 2,114 5,186]|] 13,737 
so BBecccccces) Glue 1,972 5,025]; 9,985 
a eee 4,420) 1,945 4,325||] 38,359§ 
i ee 1,971 4,036)]| 6,549§ 
om ewwwenes on ou 4,359||| 2,376§ 
Totals to date .. .| 666,599%| 515,459°/933004¢]||722778¢§ 
* 159 weeks. t 102 weeks. ¢ 62 weeks. 
§ Including series 1951-53. || Including all Series. 


Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to 
Dec. 15th amounted to a total value of £52,145,222. 
Up to Nov. 28th, principal of Savings Certificates to 
the amount of £88, 522,000 has been repaid. 


46 -55 (Volun: rate). Turkey. Piastres 520. 5 
71 -25 lire. _ = 


Market Rates.—The following rates remained un- 
changed between Dec. llth and Dec. 17th: 


Rr (97%) 978-§. India. Bape (18d. per 
rupee -184d. Conge. Francs 1764-8. 
China. Ne ional $ 2#- 

S Accounts are in es for Chile, Peru, Bolivia 
and Paraguay, for which no rate of exchange is quoted 
in London, 

Forward Rates.—Forward rates for one month — 
remained unchanged as follows :—United States. 
pm.-par. Canada. } cent pm.-par. Switzerland. 
pm.-par. 3 ore pm.-par. 

MONEY RATES, LONDON—The following rates re- 
mained unchanged between Dec. 11th and Dec. 17th :— 


Bank rate 2% ( from 3% October 26, 1939). 
Discount rates: Bank Bills 60 days 14%; 3 months 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


DECEMBER 16, 1942 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ 
Notes Issued : ‘ Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
In Circin. .,. 908,323,403 | Other Govt. 
In Bankg. De- Securities ... 937,001,494 
partment. . 41,918,315 | Other Secs.... 1,223,597 
Silver Coin... 759,809 
Amt. of Fid. 
BD carcceus 950,000,000 
Gold Coin & 
Bullion (at 
168s. per oz. 
- Bie ccsecs 241,718 
950,241,718 950,241,718 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ £ 
ae Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs. .. 152,298,088 
eetnce 3, 276, 407 | Other Secs. : 
Public Deps.*. 6, 989, 104} Discounts & 
—————— Advances... 4,011,235 
Other Deps. : Securities.... 19,971,598 
Bankers..... 146,902,461 —__—_ 
Other Accts... 47,555,340 23,982,833 
—————— }] Notes........ 41, 918.315 
194,457,801 | Gold & Silver 
ae 1,077.076 
219,276,312 219,276,312 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 











(£ millions) 
1941 1942 
Dec. | Dec. | Dec. | Dec 
17 2 9 16 
Issue Dept. : | 
Notes in circulation... .. 740-1) 877-5) 889-5) 908-3 
Notes in banking depart- | 

ment .........-++-2-| 40°2] 72:7 60-7, 41-9 
Government debit and 

securities*........... 777 -9| 947 -5| 947 6| 948 -0 
Other securities... ..... | 2-0} 1-2} 1-1) 1-2 
Silver Coin ...........- > ; > ; ; os 
Gold valued at s. per : : 

ee 168 "00|168. °00|168 -00\168 -00 

Deposits : 
icaiecsedeveuees 10-7} 7:3} 54 70 
PE oc cccctccccces 121-2} 135-0) 146-6) 146-9 
QOOREES . . cccccccccccecs 53-6] 46:2) 45-6) 47-6 
Mc écccmcetéadées 185 -5| 188-5) 197-6) 201-5 
Banking Dept. Secs.: 

Government ........... 135-7] 108 -6} 131-0; 152-3 
Discounts, etc.......... 36) 3-8) 3:3) 40 
Ges ccccccvecececsa 23-2} 20-2) 19-7) 20-0 
Weiccccccecsesecees 162 -5| 132-6} 154-0) 176-3 

Banking depart. res. ..... 40 8 3 6 % “4 x 
/o 40 

“ Proportion ”........0+. 22-0} 39-0] 31-0} 21-3 

* Government debt is £11,015,100; capital 


£14,553,000. Fiduciary issue raised from £8 80 1 ns 
to £950 mil ions on December 1, 1942. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold 
remained at 168s. Od. per fine ounce throughout the week. 

In the London silver market prices per standard ounce 
have been as follows :— 


Date a ages 
Bees Bi scccccece iniintainid 234 23) 
os. Aiienecninnennbens 234 233 
sn  aseenseenne acenue 234 23% 
a i lahseeneanpiisiinanions 234 233 
we Wescccceccccccccecs ° 23% 23% 


The New York naan price of fine silver remained at 
448 cents per ounce throughout the week. 


%; 4 ths, ldy-14% ; 
* ie Bills: Sean 45 5, 0g 
Day-to-day money, rth. 
Bank deposit rates $%. 
4%; at notice 14%. 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES | 


Dec. 
10 


6 months, 14-13 
%; 3 months, 1 . 
hort Loans, ‘1- . 
Discount deposit at 


Dec. 
12 


Dec. 
14 


Dec, 
15 





New York | Dec. 
on 9 


Dec. 
ll 














| _ 











Cables :— | Cents | Cents | Cents ae Cw 
London ....| 403} | 403% | 403 aH 
Montreal . . . |88 -000/87 «875/88 - Pe "eee 81 % 87 -810 
Zurich ..... 23 -334|23 -33t/23 -334/23 -33¢/23 -33t/23 - 

B. Aires. . . ./23 -62*|23 -62%|23 -64%|23 -64*/23 -64*/23 - 
Bie a0sees 5-18 | 5-18 | 5-18 | 5-18 | 5-18 5-18 





® Official rate 29-7 78. t Free rate 37 -00. 
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PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE CENTRAL BANK OF ARGENTINA 
(& thousands) Milica $s Million paper pesos 
Week Aggregate 12 U.S.F.R. Banks | Dec. | Nov. | Dec. | Dec. Oct. | Aug. | Oct. | Oct. 
Ended from Jan. 1 to RESOURCES 18, | 27, | 3, | 10, 31, | 31, | 15, | 31, 
“Dec. | Dec. | Dec. 1 Dec. certifs. on hand an 2 2 942 | 1942 
Dec. | Dec. Dec. Dec. Gold certif hand and| 1941 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 1941 | 1942 | 1 
| 42, 13, 12, due from Treasury ..... 20,516) 20,555] 20,555] 20,555 ASSETS 
1942 1941 | 1942 Total reserves ........... 20,754| 20,809] 20,804| 20,811 | Gold at home............ 1,075} 1,075) 1,075} 1,075 
6 294 2937 Total cash reserves ....... 224, 236; 231 240 Other gold and for. exch... 440} 629' 728) 798 
2.572 | 111913 | 122.563 Total U.S. Govt. secs. ....| 2,240] 4,843) 5,140} 5,546 | Non-int. Govt. bonds..... ll 114, «114114 
1144 | 106/556 100.619 Total bills and secs. ...... 2,255) 4,868) 5,164) 5,570 Treasury bonds .......... 394; 392) 392) 392 
644 99'838 99'813 Total resources .......... 24,571) 27,127) 27,630) 27,872 ‘ 
’ , IABILITIES 
| mae) aun LIABILITIES Notes in circulation ...... 1,260} 1,492! 1,504] 1,520 
818 40.427 41538 F.R. notes in circn........ 8,014) 11,616) 11,808) 11,902 Deposits : Government ... 137 39) 36 45 
4.154 | 270174 | 223089 Excess mr. bank res. ..... 3,090; 2,520) 2,500} 2,800 Banks......... 545 = 736 = 
11'121 | 574'706 | 593.336 Mr. bank res. dep......... 12,497) 12,746) 12,840) 13,267 Certs. of participation..... 30 26! 
1443 | 1350 65911 72,079 Govt. deposits ....:...... 925) 68 94 60 Reserve ratio............ 15 -9%/77 5% 78 -6%|78 - a, 
Nottingham "376 "380 21 806 22'933 Total deposits ........... 14,905! 14,047| 14,234! 14,510 a 
Sheffield! cand 527 540 34,906 41,531 Total liabilities .......... 24, 571) 27,127) 27 ‘630; 27,872 vil e 
Southampton . nerd 74 98 4664 5613 Reserve ratio............ 90 -6°%/81 +19, |79 -9%'78 -8% 
moan acai eae iat tats es RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 
12 Towns ....... 26,031 | 24,252 {1,412,825 1,414,216 R ’ 
pcocememeecommreentonememecic—mesees | etsnsges O00 cleats 22,747] 22,742] 22,743) 22,743 Million £N.Z.'s 
Dublin®........- | 11,428 | 8,586 | 308,555 | 327,075 Sneed Eta cme. 3,238| 3,377| 3,381\ 3,383 
* Dec. 6, 1941, and Dec. 5, 1942. Oct. | Sept. | Sept. | Sept. 
LIABILITIES 6, 14, 21, 28, 
Money in circulation...... 11,023) 14,648) 14,848) 14,986 ASSETS 1941 1942 1942 1942 
Treasury cash and dep. no 3,118) 2,307) 2,337) 2,252 | Gold and stg. exch........ 17 -64| 27-99, 29-50] 29-41 
OVERSEAS B ANK ue) Advances to State........ 19-88 28-31) 27-11) 25-81 
Investments ............. 3-82| 4- 15) 4-15) 4:15 
RET URNS sate _ peewee os an] a0 20 a8eal 2s 
RE TNs cs ns0000000% 2 « . q 26 -81 
BANK FOR INTERNATIONAL RESERVE BANK OF INDIA a eo State..... : aa = = ots - 35 
anks and others ........ ¢ 4 . 2°36 
SETTLEMENTS--Million Swiss gold Milticn rupees | Reserve to sight liabs. ..-|43 62/47 -39% [495% [50-2", 
francs of 0.29 grammes oy 1} 
& é Dec. | Nov. | Nov. | Nov. | Dec. 
Oct. ; July ; Aug. ; Sept. 5, 13, 20, 27, 4, 
| 3 | (st, | (31, | 30, 1941 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 | SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK 
ASSETS 1941 | 1942 | 1942 | | 1942 ASSETS 
Gold i ee 31-6, 65-2, 56-6} 61-9 | Gold coin & bullion] 444) 444) 444] 444) 444 | _Millicn £’s 
PCC behGuSE GEA wSESE 38-0; 35-9) 36 -2| 39-7 Rupee coin........ 365} 177) 170) 155) 126 ae Saat 
Sion SER. cs vesscesenes | 15 8 15-8} 15-6) 15-6 Balances abroad ... 644, 826) 847 873) 806 Nov. | Oct. | Oct.) Nov. 
Commercial bills ......... ' 110-7) 114-0) 112-2) 111-1 Sterling securities ..} 1,976} 3,518] 3,548) 3,598) 3,728 7, 23, 30, 6. 
Treasury bills............ | 31-8) 30-4) 30-4) 30-4 Ind. Govt. rup. secs.| 465) 1,324] 1,324) 1,324) 1,324 ASSETS 1941 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 
Time funds at interest ....; 21 -0| 20-9) 20-9) 20-9 Investments....... 82 66: 66 66 67 Gold coin and buliion..... 52-22) 69-78) 70-61) 71-19 
Sundry bills and invests...| 222 -5| 199-7) 200-5! 200-4 | Bilis discounted.......... 11-61) 1-02) 1-04) 1-04 
LIABILITIES | | | LIABILITIES Invest. and other assets. ..} 41-39} 64-06] 65-65) 65-37 
Deposits : | | Notes in circ. : India] 2,949) 5,355) 5,378) 5,404, 5,505 LIABILITIES 
DT 6656 46s60s080006 | 152-7) 152-7) 152- 152-7 Burma 203) ... oni ose on Notes in circulation....... 26 -69) 33-83) 37 -34| 36-26 
BIN 554 0506650500000 76-3) 76-3 76-3) 76-3 Deposits : Govt. ... 233) 175 19} 255} 200 Deposits : Government . 22-38) 5-55! 3-92) 3-32 
Central Banks ......... 20-7, 15-9; 15 -4| 15-5 Banks... 425} 640) 647; (615) 601 Bankers’ ...... 7 12) 85-12) 85-28) 86 -86 
ther 9) tee w eee i 28 42 3 “4| 5°7 Reserve ratio...... 74 596/72 -59%/72 +8%|73 +29) 74 2% CO eee 6:91) 6:14 6-59) 7-14 
ferabisubekiecsecses | 24-2| 37-7, 29-1! 33-8 Reserve ratio ........... .151-7%|53 -6%'53 -4%|53 -4", 
UNITED KINGDOM : MONTHLY STATISTICS 
te ot Monthly Average 1941 | 1942 
Measurement 1929 | 1932 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 |} Oct. | Nov. |] Apr. | May | June} July | Aug. sept.| ‘Oct. | Nov 























Population mid 1939, 47,676,000; Area: 95,030 sq. miles; (244,000 *. 
. Retail trade, Gt. Brit.: Food ...... Avg. daily sales |j_ ... 8 
Other merchandise .... || in 1937=100 an 83) 


Registered S sremeeoet G.B.* Thousands 1,212 2,756 


: 110 107 107 117 119) 111 117 110) 105) 113) 
z 

; ted Kingdom (a). . 

° ” om (@ 

6. oe a 

7 

8 

9 


98 97 110) 98; 106 89 86} 100) 112 
105}, 103; 102)) 113) .109) 108 104 98} 101) 112) ... | 
350}/ 216) 199 127 is 106} 107; 114 104 # 101 95 

















| * "276| 2,813) 392|| 246] 226// 149) 137) 124) 124) 132) 122) 119) ... 
»» London............ ve - 118 40) 40 33 29' 27 26 26 244 «24) = 22 
» E. and S. England (6)......... | as 50| 142 15 14 9 9) 1 6 7 7) 6 6 
» S.W. England (c)............. os 69} 157 9 8 6 6| 4 4 4 3 3 3 
. 4, Midlands & N. Midlands (d) (e). . 165| 371 12 10 6 6! 4 4 6 5 5 4 
10. ,, N.E. England (d)............. - 280| 602 18 15 9 7} 7 7 8 7 6 6 
Ml. |, N.W. England (e). reaykuk nd 285! 562 40 32 14 13} 13 15 16 13 13} 2 
12. ,, Northern...... . ek isi 22 21 13 1l 10 10 12 1l 10) 0 
13. ,, Scotland...... a 156, 378 38 37 24 22 20 22} 21 21 21; 20 
14. +,, Wales .......... a 116} 228 22 22 13 15 14 13} 14 13 13} 12 
15. Northern Ireland............. | i 36 68 30) 27 21 19 «6:18 17 18 18 18| 
16. Industr. disputes. No. days lost.... » 676) 541 


Wholesale Prices: Economist : 


17. Cereals and meat................. i} 1929100 100} 70-4) 82-4) 76-2) 93-9} 102-4]| 105-1) 106-1) 114-8) 115-4) 112-5) 115-7/ 111-2) 111-5} 107 +8! 109-3 
18. Other foods. . Sas » 100) 72-8) 68-4) 76-4) 95-4) 111-0) 116-6) 116-6) 115-5) 115-5) 118-4) 118 -4) 118-4) 123-0) 121-8) 120-4 
19. Textiles | = 100} 53-4) 58-6) 63-8) 93-0) 100-7|) 101-1] 101-0) 101-2} 99-2) 101-1) 100-6} 98-3) 100-8) 100-7} 100-7 
20. Minerals coeneeet ie > 100} 76-3} 97-4) 100-0) 125-0) 135-7/| 135-8) 135-8]| 136-7) 136-7) 136-7) 138-0) 137-9) 143-5) 143-5) 143°5 
21. Total, incl. miscellaneous.......... } - 100; 67-8! 77-8} 80-3) 104-3) 114-4!) 116-2) 116 -2/| 119-7) 120-0} 119-8} 120-8) 119-3) 122-1) 120-9) 121-1 
Cost of Living: Min. of Labour : 
Food % 100} 81-8) 90-1) 92-4) 107-2| 108-7|| 107-1) 107-1)| 103-9] 103-2) 103-9! 103-9) 103-9} 105-2) 105-8 
100, 87-8) 95-2) 96-4) 113-1) 121-4) 122-0) 122-6) 122-0) 121-3, 122-0) 122°6) 122-0] 122-0) 122-0 








81-4| 83-7| 86-5| 90-4] 92-9 
133 -5| 133-3} 133-1] 134-3) 134-3 
750 -0|1020 -4|1215 -7/1443 -1/1632 6 





Fixed interest ,, ,, 5, «- |  1928=100 96 -8} 113-6) 127-6) 116-8) 122-8) 129-6)) 131-9} 132-5) 134-6) 134-7) 133-2 
Govt. Revenue, cumulative i a icwese Mill. £’s = +0} 827 -0)1006 -2)/1132 -2/1495 -3/2174 -6), 916 - *3)1070 *3}| 146 -0) 381-8) 508 -0 
27. » expenditure » (f)....... ' 829 -5| 859 -3|/1018 -9|1408 -2/3970 -7/4876 -3}|2615 -6 


22 
23. 
4 Industrial securities, Fin. News..... | Jul.2,1935=100 102-0} 64:0} 85-6) 78-1) 68-2) 74-3)) 78-9) 82-6]) 76-9) 78 7 77-7 
26. 











° 3089 -9)| 360-1) 859 1 1320 7/1668 - +1/2198 -2'2646 -6|3140 -4/3584 °8 
28. Bank of Eng.: Notes in circ. (g).... || ” 362-3) 258 -5| 487-4) 509-9} 566) 651 -3|) 685-8) 705 -2)| 765-2) 782-1! 794-0) 814-9} 831-5) 832-5) 846-9) 864-1 
Lo Bankers’ deposits (g).......... | » 62-9} 81-3) 103-8) 102-8} 110) 121-1)) 122-2) 128-9) 125-5) 129 4| 135 -4) 133-0} 133-8} 135-9 138-3} 139-1 
w c at - B we Dept. (g)..... ” 55-9} 64-0) 103-2) 107-0} 143) 142-8]) 136-6] 157-5!) 149-8) 132- “4 141-2) 154-2) 136-7) 135-9) 153-2) 174-4 
» Deposits ..................0.. i » 1,738} 1,791) 2,277] 2,248) 2,484) 2,970) 3,176) 3 a 3,081) 3, 131 3, = 3,264] 3,305} 3,358) 3,424) 3,472 
» Cash & bal. with B.E. ee os 194] °187| ‘241! ‘244| "265 3 328 319) 26! 342} 351) 349) 350) 367 
ee a a aaa i » 229) 308; 280) 255) 366) 231 270 a6 258) 2911 292 273, 283) 277) 271) 241 
34. ,, Treasury Deposit Receipts ..... i » oes wes ove ose ove 495) 596] 651 j; 450) 471) 543 607} 634) 693) 744) 804 
35. ,, Advances ............... ~ » 991; 844 976; 991) 944 849 823) 809) 821; 811; 800) 796) 784) 744) 773) 763 
36. ,, Investments............. | » 257; 348) + 637) 608 659 919 986} 999 — — oo 1,075} 1,082} 1,097] 1,108] 1,117 
37. Interest Rates: Bank rate... Per cent. 5-498) 3-008) 2 2°24 «2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 
38. ,, Three months’ bank bills.. » 5-26) 1-87; 0-62) 1-18) 1-04) 1-03]) 1-03) 1-03 i 03) i 03 t = 1-03} 1-03} 1-03) 1-03) 1-03 
39. ,, Day to day loans......... oe ” 4-47; 1-611 0-50! 0-87) 0-76! 0-75)) 0-75) 0-75]| 1 a) 1-00 1-00) 1-00] 1-00} 1-00} 1-00 
40. ., Yield on 2$% Consols......... ui o 4-61] 3-75! 3-39) 3°76) 3-40| 3-12I} 3-03) 3 *03'!' 3-02) 3-01! 3 0 3-02! 3-01; 3:00 3-03! 3-07 








® From March, 1942, figures are exclusive of men classified as unsuitable for ordinary industrial employment, and women unsuitable for normal full-time employment. 


(a) 1937, average January to August: figures for September-December not comparable owing to revised method of counting adopted in September, 1937. (6) From 
January, 1940, includes former Southern and South-Eastern divisions. (c) Includes Southern division before January, 1940. (a) From September, 1939, Grimsby 
and Lincoln included in North Midlands instead of N.E. England. (e) From December, 1941, High Peak Parliamentary Division of Derbyshire included in North Midlands 
instead of North-Western England. (f) Ordinary and Self-balancing revenue and expenditure. Annual figures are totals for financial year, beginning in year shown’ 
Monthly figures are cumulative. (g) Average of weekly figures. (4) Annual figures for 1929 and 1932 do not include District Bank. 
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December 19, 1942 


LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


Allowance is made for net interest accrued, and for redemption for fixed interest stocks and for changes in interim dividends for ordinary stocks. 


| | 











THE ECONOMIST 























Prices. Prices | Price, 
4 . | Year 
Year 1941 | Jan. at 1942 15 Name of Security a 
High | Low || High | Low | ‘| 1942 
| British Funds 
825 763 83% | 81 Consols 2$%........... 81} 

U3 : 110 113 1114 ‘||Consols 4 % “(after 1957). look 
100 98 100: 99 Conv. 2% 1943-45...... 

100% 98 101 Conv. 213%. 1944-49..... 101} 
103} | 101 103 | 101 Conv. 3%, 1948-53...... 1034 
106g | 102 108 105 Conv. 34% (after 1961). .|| 1064 
108} | 104 105 103 Conv. 7 °1944-64 hae. 103} 
95} 91 96% 934 Funding 24% 1956-61. . 96 
100} 97 101% | 98 Funding 24% ne .-{} 100} 
1014 98, 102} 99 Funding 3% 1959-69. . 101 
116} | 111 116 113% + ||Funding 4% 1960-90... 1134 
101% | 100 101 9998 ||Nat. Def. 24% 1944-48... 101} 
102 100 103 100 Nat. Def. 3% 1954-58. ..|} 102? 
1004 9948 || 1013 99 War Bonds 24% 1945-47|| 101 
100 | 100 101 99§ ||War Bonds 2}% 1946-48]| 100 
101 100 101% | 100 Savings Bds. 3% 1955-65)| 101 
1148 ~| 110 1158 | 112% [|Victory Bonds 4%...... 114 
1013 | 1 103 100 War Loan 3% 1955-59. .|} 102 
106 | 10248 |} 106§ | 103% ||/War Loan 34% aft. 1952.|} 104} 
964 89} 97} 958 ||Local Loans 3%........ 964 
99} 934 101 984 ||Redemption 3°, 1986-96)| 99 
102 100 102 101 Austria 3% 1933-53. 102 

Dom. & Col. Govts. 

105g | 101 102 101 Australia 5% 1945-75...|} 102 
106 100 103 100 New Zealand 5% 1946..|} 1014 
lll 107} lll 106% + ||Nigeria 5% 1950-60..... 111 

Corporation Stocks 
108% | 106 1083 | 105g |/Birmingham 5% 1946-56}; 107 
93% 844 97 GEE eG. Dic ccs ccccceces 96} 
99 93 1004 98 Live: 13% 1954-64. ..|} 100 
106 100} 1065 104} ||Middlesex 34%, 1957-62.|| 105 
Foreign Governments 

994 77 102 97} Argentine 44% Stz. Bds.|| 101} 
484 31 64} 46} ||Brazil 5% Funding 1914.|| 62 
273 11} 35 234 = ||Chile 6%, (1929)........ 324 
84 71} 10 76 Egypt Unified eke<eaes 963 
13 58 92 70? + ||Portuguese 3%......... 89} 
45 27 614 33 Spanish 4%......sssee08 574 

Prices, \\ | Pri 

Last two ice, 
Year 194 | oe 

Jan. 1 to — 15 | Dividends || Name of Security - 

High | Low (a) (6) (| | 1942 | ° 
% ‘(I Railways 

124 7 Nilc}] Nile - A. Gt. Sthn. Ord. Stk./} 11 
16} 94 Nilc} Nil c|/Can. Pacific Com. $25.. 16 

58 39 4c 2 a||Great West Ord. Stk.. 564 
1154 =| 106 246 24a ||G.W. 5% Cons. Pref. Stk.|/ 1124 
it tet 2b 2 a||L.N.E.R 49% Ist Pref. ..|| 60 
27 16 lic 2 c||L.M.S. Ord. Stock ...... 26 | 
634 50} 2b 2 a||L.M.S. 4% Pref. 1923 . 62 
564 38 2hb 1} 5 |/London Transport ‘C’Stk.|| 55 

23 143 lic 1? c ||Southern Def. Stock . 214 
17 614 245 24a ||Southern 5% Pref. Ord. . 744 

Banks and ee 

14/9 67/6 10 b 74 a ||Alexanders £2, £1 73/6 

6 34 446 24a ||Bank of Australasia {5.. 68 

383 365 6a 6 6 /||Bank of England Stock. .|| 370} 
£474 | £363 The (t)  ||Bank of Montreal $100. .|| £41 
33/9 19/- 3a 3} 6 ||Bank of New Zealand fl 33/- 
76/104 71/- 7 6b 7 a||Barclays Bank ‘B’ £1 . 75/6 

9} 4 24 6 24 a ||Chartered of India £5 . 8§ 
£72 £45 Nila] Nil 6 ||;Hongkong and S. $125... £71 
58/6 50/- 6 b 6 a/||Lloyds ‘A’ £5, £1 paid . 57/- 
89/3 81/6 8 b 8 a||Midland £1, fully paid. . 88/6 

6 i 5% 5 b 5 a||Nat. Dis. £24, ully aid 64 
12/- 64/- 7k b 7} a ||Nat. Prov. £5, £1 paid 71/6 

470 443 8ha 8h b Royal Bank of Gated. 455 
51/3 | 46/- 6ha 3} 4 |/Union Discount £1...... 51/- 
88/3 77/9 96 9 a||Westminster £4, £1 paid.|| 87/- 

B Insurance 
26; 23k 50 6] 40 a//Alliance £1, fully paid. . 26} | 
12% 114 6/-b| 4/6a ||Atlas £5, £1} paid...... 12} 

ill/lo} 79/- 40 6b] 20 a|iGen. Accdt. £1, 10/- pd. |} 100/- 
288 24 10/-a| 10/—6 |iLon. & Lancs. £5, £2 pd.|} 264 
16g | «#12 ¢20 6} ¢17}a ||Pearl £1, fully paid ..... 13 
16 13} 6/-a| 6/—b/||Phoenix £1, fully paid... ist 
27} 20 +582 c| +12}4a ||Prudential £1 ‘A’....... 22 

8} 7 ll a} 19 b/|Royal Exchange f1..... i 

83 73 3/36} 3/3a||Royal £1, 12/6 paid..... 84 

6} 53 Ma 9% 6 ||Sun Life £1, fully paid... 52 
| Investment Trusts 

189 165} 4a 6 6 ||Debenture Cp. Ord. Stock]} 188} 
1824 | 158 4a 7 b||Iuvestment Trst. Def. Stk.|} 174 
170 150} 3a 7 6|\Trustees Corp. Ord. Stk..}; 1674 
200 189 4a 6 b||U.S. Deb. Cp. Ord. Stock|} 195} 

Breweries, &c. 

164/— | 138/- +5 a! t15 5/|/Bass Ratcliff Ord. £1... .|} 157/- 
13/- | 54/6. 5a 9 b|i\Courage & Co. Ord. £1...|} 68/6 
86/ _ 71/103}} 10 6b 6} a ||Distillers Co. Ord. £1....]] 83/6 

118/9 80/- 11 a| 18 6 ||Guinness (Arthur) Ord. £2)/ 115/6 
99/6 | 79/7} 7 a} 15456 ||Ind Coope &c. Ord. £1...|| 94/6 
91) 73/6 8 a| 13 6|/Mitchells & Butlers £1...|} 89/9 

18/3 | 50/74 4 a! 14 b'Watney Combe Def. £1..!| 74/3 

(a) Interim div. 
per share. 


(b) Final div. 


(j) Yield to end 1960. 


(c) Last two yearly divs. 
(&) Based on red. at par 1946. 


(d) Includes 24% 


(mn) Yield 1.55% 


not subject to tax. 
basis. 








Price, | Yield, || ¥ enn taee 
= 1% Jan. 1 to Dec. 15 
1942 | 1942 || High | Low 
£ s. d. |] 4a/- | 41/3 
814 1 6 |) 52/- | 41/103) 
wa EM) BS | Be 
a ee 
/ a 
ioe 3 6 Of|| 32/- | 25/73 
aed: 
/ /- 
ioe [248 S| ‘we | s/- 
/ = 
113 |3 0 O|] 26/14) 21/- | 
101 |2 3 6a|| 18/9 | 15/5} || 
101jxd| 216 3 | 
101 |2 0 0|| 16/43| 7/- 
100g |2 4 0|| 16/9 | 6/3 
101 |218 11|| 43/6 | 33/6 
114 | 219 oj) 45/9 | 312/- 
102 | 216 2 || 17/103! 2/3 
1048 3 7 sf 35/6 | 22/9 
By 3.0 9|| 7a/- | 71/3 
102 {216 0|| 24/9 | 20/9 
46/9 | 37/6 
104 4 4 6|| 8a/- | 78/45 
HH TSH ST on au 
is) 12/14 
107 |3 2 2|| 33/- | 29/44 
964 |3 2 21|\ 40/43] 37/43 
100 |3 0 0] 41/3 | 39/- 
— ee 21/9 | 15/- 
wat 12% ol i | 9 
ip | 
3 (284) Be | Be 
2. = 
89k | 3 7 01] 19/3 | 11/44 
57} ls 19 2 {| 76/3 | 65/- 
39/3 29/104 
a 1 2/ 
Pri =) Wied 06/3 Pe 
. | Dec. 23/- | 13/3 
15, | 15, 25/9 | 21/6 
1942 , 1942 36/3 25/3 
Zs. d. || 26/13 |} 20/7 
uu Nit 21/14 |. 16/- 
vi 
574 1619 2 9/3 | 3/9 
1125 |4 811]! 15/3 | 6/- 
(et af oes | as 
62 |6 8 0|| 20/6 | 8/104 
[fg 3] tel 
744 1614 3 80/74 | 54/44 
om / 
69/44 | 34/44 
74/- |414 6 | 
fl 5 5 9 || 76/3 | 68/91 
4 81 sso | 42/- 
Air 13 & Oe) S56 | 35/78 
ae 318 OA] 40/6 | 30/6 
Te 1S OT sos | 42/3 
£10 nia © || 100/78 | 70/- 
. | 75/3 | 64/- 
b6/6 | 4 5 0) TAP | a7 
“ 3 12 0 | 1263 | 97/6 
ne 144 3|| 35/6 | 24/48 
> 18/3 | 13/3 
457 1315 5] 33 | a9/- 
so 14 9 8h an | dts 
| 37/- | 30/- 
i 7 5H 
2 13 9 3} $47b | $375 
12 | 319 0} 34/6 | 24/9 
Ye | 316 2°] a8. | S0R 
= la 
123 | 219 Of|| 100/73| 85/74 
144 |4 1 0/| 31/3 | 19/6 
22 213 Of|| 66/3 | 58/- 
721319 0|| 69/- | 59/105 
8 1319 0|| 34/9 | 27/6 
5} |3 3 9) o1/- | 80/6 
| 3° | $8, 
188} |5 6 1 6 
180, 62 3 60/6 | 47/- 
67 
1954 |5 2 3 Ble s/t 
47/14 | 30/74 
157/- | 211 ofl] 104 Th 
68/- |4 2 O]] 40- | 33/6 
84/6 | 316 0 8} 64 
115/6 |5 0 O|| 15/6 | 11/9 
94/- | 415 6 1 58 
88/9 | 4 14 6 | 64 
74/9 1416 0 |i oh | 38 



































Yield basis 25%. 


(p) Yield 24° basis. 




















(s) Yield basis 40%. 





Last two 
Dividends Name of Security i 
_—)_ (6) (c)__ | 
| % ||, fron » Coal and Steel 
? . 4a \Babcock & Wilcox fl. | 
ll 3ha \| Bolsover Colliery Ord. £1 
8 5 +34 ||Brown (John) Ord. 10/e 
6; 3 a/||Colvilles Ord. £1........ 
| ; c| Nilc||Dorman Long Ord. £1... 
| 6 b| 4 aj|Guest Keen &c. Ord. {1 . 
| Tka| 15 6|/Hadfields Ord. 10/-..... 
t2$a{} +4 6 ||Staveley Coal Ord. £1 . 
1l2$c| 12bc | Stewarts and Lloyds Ne 
4a 6 6|'Swan, Hunter Ord. {1.. 
Nil c 5 ¢ Thomas(Richard) Ord. 6/8! 
2ha 54 b ||United Steel Ord. £1.... 
6 b 4 a||Vickers Ord. 10/—....... 
} Textiles 
Nile; Nile | Bradford Dyers Ord. {£1 . 
Nilc} Nil c ||British Celanese Ord. a 
5 bd) we \Coats, J. & P. Ord. £1.. 
2ta; 5 b ||Courtaulds Ord. £1..... 

Nil ¢ 3 ¢||Fine Cotton Spinners £1 . 

| Te! The |\Lancs. Cotton Corp. £1.. 
Electrical Manufacts. | 

10 b 5 a| Callenders Cable, &e. £1. 
| Tha; 1246 \Crompton Park, ‘A’ 5/- 

10 cj} 10 c|\English Electric Ord. ‘i. | 
| 17§¢| 17} c¢ General Electric Ord. £1. | 

Gas and Electricity 
5 6b 3 a)|\County of London {1.. 
« Nil c ||Gas Light & Coke Ord. fl 
44 b 24 a |\North-East Electric £1. . 
| 5b 24a ||Scottish Power Ord. {1.. 
5 6b 3a | \Yorkshire Electric £1 . 
| | Motor and Aircraft | 
10 cj 10 cj\Austin ‘A’ Ord. 5/-.....| 
Thc Th c ||B.S.A. Ord. {1 ......... 
| 628 4 a ||Bristol Aeroplane 10/—... 
+10 c| +8 c|/Fairey Aviation Ord. 10/— 
3a 3 6/|\Ford Motors Ord. {1 .... 

1746} 15 a|\Hawker Siddeley 5/-... .!) 

2ha | 124 b |\Lucas (Joseph) Ord. £1. . 
+10 a| +74 ||Morris Motors 5/— Ord. .. 

20 c¢| 20 c|\Rolls-Royce Ord. {1 .... 

Shipping 

Nile} Nil c |\Cunard Ord. £1......... 
6 c: 6 c/||Furness, Withy Ord. /1.. 
| 2a] 6 Od|IP. &O. Def. £1......... 
| § ¢| 6 c||Royal Mail Lines Ord. £1 
| § ¢| 5 e¢|/Union Castle Ord. {1.... 
| Tea and Rubber 

4c} Nile Allied Sumatra Rbr. £1. 
| 6cl 2c |; Anglo- Dutch of Java’ fl. 
| 2ha 74 b || Jokai (Assam) Tea £1 ...|| 
4 a| 6 b|\London Asiatic Rbr. 2/—. | 
10 ¢ 3 ¢ iRubber Pitns. Trust fl. el 
9¢ Nil c ||United Serd: ang Rbr. 2/-. || 

Oil 

74 c; 5 a@|jAnglo-Iranian Ord. {1 . 
746) 2a) Burmah Oil Ord. £1... a 
+2ha| +24 6 |/Shell Transport Ord. £1 .|/ 

10 b 5 a||Trinidad Leaseholds £1. .|| 

Miscellaneous | 
6}6| 2}a||Assoc. P. Cement Ord. £11| 

10 «¢: lc \Barker (John) Ord. £1 ..)| 

24 ¢| 24 ¢||Boots Pure Drug Ord. 5/—|! 

7 6| 3 a) British Aluminium /1.../! 
+17}4 c (41444 ¢ ||Brit.-Amer. Tobacco fl. | 
t b 4 a ||British Oxygen Ord. {1 . 
| 4 ¢| 4 c¢|!Cable & Wir. Hdg. Stk. . .|! 
12ga|} 15 b \Carreras ‘A’ Ord. ie caes 
| " é 8 c¢||Dunlop Rubber Ord. £1 . 
6 c|\Elec. & Mus. Ind. 10/— ..! 

134 2 a| 1246 Gestetner (D.) 5/-...... ‘| 

25 c! 5 c/|!Harrisons & Cros. Def. £1\| 
| 5 b| 3 q@|ImperialChemical Ord. £1) 

+10 b| +Tha} |\Imperial Tobacco Ord. £1) 
$2.00 c |$2.00 c | International Nickel n.p.|| 
5c| 5c |\Lever & Unilever Ord. £1! 

10 c| Nil a |/London Brick Ord. £1. . 

20 b| 15 a|iMarks & Spencer ‘A’ 5/ 7 

Tha} 1246 \|)Murex £1 Ord. ......... 
| 2a| 6 6||Pinchin Johnson Ord. 10/-| 

124 b 24 a | Spillers Ord. {1......... 
| 3ha| YO 6 | Tate and Lyle Ord. £1.. 

10 c} 10 c/|\Triplex Safety Glass 10/- 
| 10 a! 10 6 \Tube Investments Prd. £1) 
| 3a 83 b ||Turner & Newall Ord. £1 
(d)15 b Tha ‘United Molasses Ord. - 

35 6! 20 a@||Woolworth Ord. 5/— . 

\| Mines 
80 c! 45 a) AshantiGoldfields Prd. 4/- 
(i)6 c| Nila |/Burma Corp. Ord. Rs. 9 . 

10 c} 10 c|\Cons. Glds. of S. Af. £1.. 

Nilc| 20 c||De Beers (Def.) £2}..... 

92a|  9§6||/Randfontein Ord. £1.... 

30 c! 15 c||Rhokana Corp. Ord. £1.. 

5a 5 b||Roan Antelope Cpr. 5/- .| 

6246) 52a ||Sub Nigel Ord. 10/—..... || 

5/66| 2/6a|\Union Cp. 12/6 fy. pd. ..!! 

Nil Nil ||W. Witwatersrand 10/- .|| 


“(e) Allowing for exchange. 
(t) Yield basis 6%. 











(f) Flat yi yield. 
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Price, Price, Yield, 
Dec. 1c. Dec. 
| & 15, 15, 
1942 | 1942 | 1942 
i} £ s. d. 
47/6 | 48/3 | 411 0 
496 | 49/6 |6 1 0 
| 29/6xd| 29/6 |3 7 OF 
23/6 | 23/6 |616 0 
22/3 | 22/3 Nil 
30/- | 30/3 | 612 6 
| 30/6 | 30/3 |7 8 6 
49/- | 49/6 | 212 6F 
499 | 50/- 15 0 0 
36/- | 35/9 |512 0 
1/73 8/74 | 3.18 0 
6/- | 25/9 |6 4 0 
18/3 | 18/- | 511 0 
14/9 | 14/9 Nil 
15/9 | 16/- Nil 
41/3 | 41/43) 4 4 9 
446 | 45/- |3 6 9 
16/3 | 16/3 | 314 0 
33/6 | 336 |4 9 3 
76/6 | 76/- |319 6 
24/- | 24/-xd|4 3 4 
45/- | 45/- |4 8 9 
86/- | s/- |4 1 9 
4o/- | 396 |4 00 
16/9 | 16/9 Nil 
32/6 | 32/6 |4 6 0 
40/- | 40/- |4 0 0 
4l- | 41/- | 318 0 
21/- | 20/9 | 2 8 0 
23/9 | 23/3 |6 9 0 
13/8 | 13/6xd| 7 8 0 
18/44} 18/14. | 4 9 OF 
31/6 | 31/6 | 316 0 
19; 19/- | 811 0 
| 71/3 7/3 |4 40 
| 39- | 38/9 |2 5 OF 
| 100,- | 100/- | 4 0 0 

I 
20/9 | 21/3 Nil 
24/9 | 24/9 1416 0 
33/-xd| 32/6 | 419 6 
25/6 | 25/- | 416 0 
| 20/- | 20/- |5 0 0 
8/9 8/3 | Nil. 
14/6 | 13/103} 3 0 0 
32/6 | 33/6 |6 0 0 
1/9§| 19 |ll 8 O 
18/9 | 18/- |3 6 6 
1/74} 1/73 | Nill 
76/3 | 73/9 |118 0 
55/- | 54/44} 313 3 
63/9 | 64/3 | 111 OF 
75/-- | 75/- 14 0 0 
55/- | 53/9 |3 7 0 
54/- | 55/- | 312 6 
38/6 | 38/6 |3 2 0 
49/ 49/- | 4 0 0 
96/3 | 98/9 | 218 6f 
73/6 | 72/6 | 3 19 0 
75 16 #15 5 0 
|120/-xd} 117/6 | 413 9 
| 33/6 | 33/9 | 410 3 
‘| 176 | Ye |3 6 9 
| 30/- 29/- 46 0 
65; 65/- |110 9 
| 35/3 | 36/3 14 8 O 
7 Th | 2 9 3t 
| $449 | $455 [4 711 
| 33 | 33/- |3 0 3 
| 53/14) 51/3 1318 0 
45/6 | 47/9 |313 3 
97/6 | 99/44 |4 0 0 
| 30/- | 30/6 | 215 9 
65/- | 65/- |412 0 
68/- | 67/- | 4 0 0 
32/- | 31/- | 3 5 0 
89/6 | 89/6 |4 9 0 
74/6 | 74/6 |3 7 6 
29/6 | 29/6 ;512 0 
59/- ! 59/3 | 412 9 
53/14} 52/6 |6 2 0 
6/- 5/103| 
41/10} 41/3 | 417 0 
10$ 103 | 415 0 
34/44| 33/9 [11 2 0 
63xd| 62 | 2 3 0 
13/9 | 13/3xd| 3.15 3 
| Sk 55 |916 0 
7h 7% |510 0 
| 8 | 6k | Nil 





" (i) Annas 


+ Free of Tax. 





OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS 





Name 


B.A. and Pacific... . 
B.A. Gt. Southern... 


B.A. Western... .. 


adian Pacific .... 
Central Argentine... 
San Paulo (Brazil)... 


| 


n 
3 Endin 
is 


mi ys: 8 
«OP l gs &£ 
49/ ,, 
24) , 1 
| 49) ,, 
~ Rec 





| 

| Gross Receipts 
| for Week 
| 


Aggregate Gross 


NEW YORK PRICES 


Closa Close Close Close 
Dec. Dec. | 3. Commercial Dec. Dec. 
1. Railroads. 8 15 and Industrial. 8 15 
Atlantic Coast. 25} 25} | Am. Smelting.. 36 36} 
Can. Pacific... 6 6} | Am. Viscose... 293 31) 
Gt. Nthn. Pf.. 20 23 Anaconda..... 245 248 
N.Y. Cent..... 11 10 Beth. Steel.... 544 544 
Pennsylvania... 21§ 21% | Briggs........ 21 21 
Southern...... 144 13 | CelaneseofA... 27 28% 
Chrysler ...... 664 653 
2. Utilities, etc. Distillers-Seag.. 21 224 
Amer. Tel. .... 129 1263 | Eastman Kdk.. 146} 148 
Amer. W’wks. 5 64 | Gen. Elec...... 28% rH | 
Pac. Light .... 31 31% | Gen. Motors... 42} 42 
People’s Gas .. 45} 46 Inland Steel... 61) 61 
Sth. Cal. Ed.... a 19§ | Int. Harvest... 55¢ 563 
' W. Union Tel.. 258 25} |! Int. Nickel .... 27% 28% 


Receipts 

Saeco eee Sales 

1942 + or — 1942 | + or — 
2| 1,760,000 |+ 350,000 | 35,405,000 |+ 4,200,000 
2! $2,796,000 |+ 263,000  56,392.000 j+ 3,942,000 | 
2{ $950,000 |+ 80,000 20,667,000 |+ 704,000 
7| $5,432,000 |+- 769,000 237,773,000 |+ 32,868,000 
2] $2,438,850 |+ 973,260 50,013,600 |+ 7,431,050 
6 £39,506 }+ 5,681 1,808,149 |+ 21,827 
eipts in Argentine pesos. 7 i Toe 


Int. Paper..... 
Liggett Myers. . 
Nat. Distillers . 


Nat. Steel ..... 


Phelps Dodge. . 
Proct. Gamble . 
Sears Roebuck. 
Shell Union... . 
Std. Oil N.J.... 
20th Cen. Fox. . 
United Drug. . 
U.S. Steel ..... 
West’house E,.. 
Woolworth .... 














wo 





















































788 THE ECONOMIST December 19, 1942 
(Continued from page 784) “THE ECONOMIST” INDEX OF “‘ THE ECONOMIST ” SENSITIVE 
NUMBER OF FOOD PROSECUTIONS . WHOLESALE PRICES PRICE INDEX 
' 1935= 100) 
Prosecu- | Number /Percentage _ ( 
tions _ Successful Successful (1927 = 100) gulieaiiimaanaieiite eons iil 
“ sa acibaitacaile ab ier Dec. | Dec. | Dec. | Dec, 
| | . 10, 11, | 14 | 15, | 16, 
Oct., 1939-Dec., 1940} 10,598 | 10,043 94-8 Mar. | Aug. | Dec. | Nov. | Dec. | 1942 | 1942 1942 | 1942 | 1942 
Total 1941......... 29,329 | 27,475 93-7 31, | 9% | 24 | 8, 
SEitanecabmneio Lammpeiestianannitd 1937*| 1939 | w |e) 3 ————___—. 
October 1941 . 3,130 2,887 92-2 ee iene cess Ce | 119.6 | 119.6 | 19.7 | 19.7 | 119 
SQ ( —_ ee  , -—C COS... 1. . ss ss le 0. . le 7 
November ,, pod a ot Cen cit toes, | ane) ennlenetemelans Raw materials... .. | 172.7 | 172.7 | 172.7 | 172.7 | 172.7 
anuary, 1942...... 2,420 2,218 91-7 Other Foods ......| 70.4] 61.1] 98.7] 103.3| 104.4 Complete tndex..../ 145.8 | 163.8 | 163.8 | 143.8 | 143.8 
mo seceee 2,670 2,535 94-9 Textiles .. 74.2| 54.3| 94.4] 92.8] 94.2 Mar. | Aug. | Des. | Nov. Pier 
Mee] BR | BR | Bt Sapna] [a a a Bf | a || 
Apri aeaenke : Miscellaneous. J y 9 ; 122. 23.8 , : 
May. ae 3.069 | 2905 94-7 s 1937*| 1939 | 1942 | 1942 1982 
une yy seeeee 2,983 2,738 91-8 Complete Index....| 87.2 70.3 | 108.4 /111.8/112.7 = Crops ............ 147.9 | 92.2 | 115.3 | 119.1 | 1196 
july » werent ease eats os 10132100 ».......11199| 068114921153911550 . Raw. materials..... 207.3 | 122.9 | 172.7 | 172.7 | 172.7 
ie ° oe 2,440 2215 0 I  neeronss . . . S 5 Complete index. . -| 176.1 106.4 | 141.0 143.3 | 143.8 
October |, ...... 4,151 , 94-9 a itil aetietnialiheasaicaaneilcadeiintaaiban titans sins 
Source: Ministry of Food. * Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. * Highest level reached Chie 1932-37 recovery, 








AUSTRALIA AND CHINA LIMITED. 

(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) Bankers to the Government in Kenya Colony and Uganda. 
CAPITAL (PAID-UP) - £3,000,000 Head Office: 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2, 
RESERVE FUND - - £3,000,000 . BRANCHES : 

Branches and Agencies throughout INDIA and the EAST Aden and - Delhi Tuticorin 
AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA <i — Point cente Zenstber . 
THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD., with 15 Branches & 30 Sub-Agencies Bombay ae Mombasa Colony 
The Bank offers a complete Banking Service and provides Calcutta Madras Nairobi Britiah 
exceptional facilities for financing every description of trade with Cawnpore Mandalay Nakuru E.A 
——- ll t short noti Gpetin (cs India) ewe i Ugand 
Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice in ndia ya a ganda 
are Seostved at rates which may be ascertained on application. Colom Rangoon Kampala 
The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. aes Mwanza Tanga ... ... Tanganyika Territory. 
, SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL see ... £4,000,000 
Head Office : 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 ll 
n ranch: 
28, CHARLES 1! STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W.1 RESERVE FUND = ig +++ £2,200,000 
Manchester Branch: 52, MOSLEY STREET The Bank conducts every déscription of Eastern Banking business, 


Trusteeships and Executorships also undertaken. 


New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 






















THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


(Incorporated in the Colony of Hongkong. The liability of members 
is limited to the extent and in manner prescribed by Ordinance 
No. 6 of 1929 of the Colony.) 
AUTHORISED CAPITAL =. = » $80,000,000 
ISSUED AND FULLY PAID-UP_ = e« ee eeniecs 
RESERVE FUNDS {}oNGKONG CURRENCY $10,000,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF SHAREHOLDERS $20,000,000 


COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


(Guaranteed by the Branches and Agencies 
Australian Government) throughout Australia. 
Banking and Exchange Business of every description transacted. 
Bankers to the Government of the Commonwealth of Australia, the 
Government of the State of Queensland, the Government of the State 
of South Australia, the Government of the State of Tasmania. 
Commonwealth Savings Bank of Australia, 3,900 Agencies at 
Post Offices in Australia. 















As at 30th June, 1942.—General Bank Balances ... £181,729,589 Head Office: HONGKONG, 
—- ae — nner “a ae temporarily transferred to 

ote Issue Departmen oo 4 LONDON OFFICE Gracechurch re E.C.3. 

Rural Credits Department — 2,421,174 Acting thine Manager: A. ci et, C.3 


Other items ove oso 20,380,871 
£481,101,745 


eee 
. H. LEWIS, Manager. 

London Office: 8 OLD JEWRY, E.C.2. 
Also at AUSTRALIA HOUSE, STRAND, W.C. 


BRANCHES AND AGENOIES THROUGHOUT INDIA AND 
THE FAR EAST, Etc. 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK (TRUSTEE) LIMITED 
9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3, a Company incorporated in England and 
an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, is 
prepared to act as Executor and Trustee in approved cases. 


Full particulars may be had on application, 












CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY (Incorporated in 
Canada with Limited Liability).—Dividend Notice.—Preference 


final dividend of Two per Gent. on the Preference Stock in respect REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 





f th 1912 dec) ad bl Feb 1st, 1 t . . 
RE. RP ey gd ge - January ist, 794s. “By ’oraer Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 





December 14th, 1942. 


ASSETS EXCEED - = =  £77,000,000 


CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - - £140,000,000 
(1941 Accounts) 





THE CUNARD STEAM SHIP COMPANY, LIMITED 


FIVE PER CENT. CUMULATIVE PREFERENCE STOCK : T E R M Ss °o F Ss U B § Cc R i P T i 0 N 
SIX PER CENT. SECOND CUMULATIVE PREFERENCE TO THE ECONOMIST 
STOCK : 
£ s. d. 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the TRANSFER 
REGISTERS in respect of the above Stocks will be closed from 12 Months 2 - - 3 00 
23rd to 26th December, 1942, both dates inclusive, for the purpose 6 Months = ” = 1100 
Spas Warrants in respect of Dividends for the half-year | N Ltd 
ing 3lst December, 1942, to be paid on dst January, 1943. (Cheques to be made payable to The Economist Newspaper Ltd.) 
By Order of the Board, Publishing Office : 
H. J. FLEWITT, Secretary. Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, London, W.C.2 
Office: Cunard Building, Liverpool. 16th December, 1942. Telephone No. : Temple Bar 3316 





Printed in Great Britain by St. CLrements Press, Lrp., Portugal St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Published weekly by THE Economist Newspaper, LTD., 
at Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, London, W.C.2.—Saturday, December 19, 1942. 





